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when  you  think  Brown 


The  Pyramids.  Built  solidly  on  a  sound  foundation. 

Building  for  the  future.  On  a  sound  financial 
basis.  That's  what  the  Campaign  for  Brown  is  all 
about.  Adding  to  endowment.  Improving  the 
physical  plant.  Increasing  cash  flow. 

The  Brown  Fund  is  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Campaign  for  Brown.  Unrestricted  dollars  for  cur- 
rent operating  expenses.  $4  million  needed  this 
year.  That's  the  equivalent  of  more  than  $75  mil- 
lion of  endowment.  Endowment  we  don't  have. 

That's  why  two  Brown  alumni  have  issued  a 
million  dollar  challenge  to  their  fellow  Bruno- 
nians.  Because  they  think  big  when  they  think 
Brown.  And  they  want  you  to  think  big  too. 

They  will  match,  dollar  for  dollar,  any  new  gift 
or  the  amount  of  any  increase  over  last  year's  gift. 
Provided  this  year's  gift  is  at  least  $100. 

In  addition,  they  will  provide  a  bonus  for  each 
new  gift  club  member.  $100  for  each  new  Century 
Club  member.  $5 00  for  each  new  1764  Associate. 
$1,000  for  each  new  Manning  Fellow.  $5,000  for 
each  new  Nicholas  Brown  Society  member. 

Besides  that,  $100,000  of  the  challenge  grant  is 
being  held  in  reserve  as  a  special  bonus.  It  will 
come  to  the  University  if  Brown  Fund  participa- 
tion reaches  50%  by  June  30. 

Brown's  future  depends  on  you.  Consider  what 
Brown  has  meant  to  you.  Consider  what  your  gift 
will  mean  to  Brown.  Especially  this  year.  Give  to 
the  Brown  Fund.  Now. 


Use  the  form  below  to  make  your  gift/pledge  today. 


My/our  Brown  Fund  gift  this  year  will  be  $ 

I/we  have  enclosed  $__.  Please  bill  me/us  as 

follows  for  the  remainder:  Jan;  $ 

Mar:  $ ;  Apr:  $ ;  May:  $_ 

June:  $ 


-;  Feb:  $_ 


This  should  be  recorded  as  a  gift/pledge  from: 
D  Mr.  n  Mrs.  D  Mr./Mrs.  D  Miss  D  Ms. 


Name. 


FIRST  MAIDEN/INITIAI.  LAST 


_Cla 


Name. 


_Class_ 


FIRST  MAIDENrlNITlAL  LAST 

Street Apt.  No.. 


City. 


_State_ 


.  Zip_ 


Is  this  a  new  address  ?. 


Send  this  form  and  your  check  to:  The  Brown  Fund, 
Brown  University  Box  1877,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
02912.  Please  make  your  check  payable  to  "Brown 
University." 


The  Campaign  for  Brown 
"     The  Brown  Fund  a  Priority 
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Audi  5000  Turbo— Photographed  at  the  Orangery,  Fulda,  WestGermai 


Only  one  car  sold 

in  America  has  50  years 

of  front-wheel  drive* 

The  1982  AudL 


Long  before  there  was  an 
energy  crisis,  there  was  a 
front-wheel-drive  Audi. 

Thel93r'Front." 

Back  then,  Audi  was  already  build- 
ing front-wheel-drive,  lightweight 
cars  in  Germany. 

Audi  engineers  knew  even  then 
that  front-wheel  drive  provided  con- 
siderable advantages  over  conven- 
tional rear-wheel  drive: 

Superior  directional  control,  par- 
ticularly on  wet  and  snowy  roads. 

Greater  space  efficiency  and 
weight  reduction,  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  a  bulky  driveshaft. 

So  Audi  began  building,  out  of 
conviction,  the  car  most  auto  makers 
would  build,  out  of  necessity,  50  years 
later. 

Significant  as  this  early  achieve- 
ment was,  it  wasn't  the  first  time 
that  Audi  had  introduced  advanced 
technology. 

In  1921,  for  example,  Audi  had 
already  developed  an  aluminum  en- 
gine block,  four-wheel  brakes  and  a 
ball-selector  transmission. 

As  early  as  1910,  Audi's  engineer- 
ing art  had  produced  rather  astonish- 
ing performance  marks: 

August  Horch,  one  of  Europe's 
leading  automotive  designers,  and  his 
Audis  were  winning  prestigious  Con- 
tinental road  races  and  rallies. 

From  this  fast  start,  we  at  Audi 
have  maintained  our  long  commit- 
ment to  innovative  technology  and 


Audi  5000S  5  soeed  $13,665t 
'EPA  estimates  mpg  ^  highway  mpg  34 


Audi  5000  Turbo  $18.490t 
*EPA  estimates  mpg  [iSjhighway  mpg  26 


Audi  Coupe  5  speed  $12,370t 
'EPA  estimates  mpg  ^  highway  mpg  37 


'  Audi  4000  4E  5  Sfieed  $9.755t 
•EPA  estimates  mpg  J28]  highway  mpg  42 


Audi  4000  Diesel  b  speed  $10,515t  (alloy  wheels  extra! 
'EPA  estimates  mpg  [38]  highway  mpg  52 


precision,  old-world  craftsmanship. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  perfected 
our  front-wheel-drive  geometry  to 
the  point  it  is  regarded  as  a  standard 
by  which  others  are  measured. 

We  have  given  equal  attention  to 
developing  equally  sophisticated  en- 
gines, transmissions,  and  suspension 
systems;  such  as  our  five-cylinder  in- 
line gasoline  engine,  the  world's  first. 

No  less  outstanding  is  the  engi- 
neered luxury  of  an  Audi:  Anatomi- 
cally contoured  seats.  Thick  carpets 
that  absorb  road  noise.  Advanced 
instrumentation  for  easy  scanning. 

In  sum,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Audi  is  one  of  a  few  car  makers  not 
feverishly  downsizing  whole  fleets  of 
overweight  automobiles. 

Today,  while  front-wheel-drive 
cars  are  still  an  experiment  with  many 
manufacturers,  they  are  a  refined  art 
at  Audi. 

Indeed,  today  the  1982  Audi  is 
probably  the  car  most  of  the  world  is 
trying  to  build. 

And  who  knows  how  to  build  an 
Audi  better  than  Audi  ? 

For  your  nearest  Porsche-Audi 
dealer,  please  call  toll-free  (800)  447- 
4700.  In  Illinois  (800)  322-4400. 

*Use  "Estimated  mpg"  for  comparisons.  Mpg 
varies  with  speed,  trip  length,  weather.  Actual 
highway  mpg  will  probably  be  less. 

^Suggested  retail  price,  POE.  Transportation, 
local  taxes  and  dealer  delivery  charges  addi- 
tional- ©  1981  Porsche  Audi. 
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Audi:  the  art  of  engineering. 


Foremost 

in  the 

Purchase  of 

IMPORTANT 

AMERICAN 

PAINTINGS 

of  the 
19th  Century 

One  Piece  or  a  Collection 

All  replies  held  in 
strict  confidence 

Generous  referral  fees 

Contact  Reagan  Upshaw 


IRA  SPANIERMAN,  mc. 

50  East  78th  Street 

New  York  NY  10021 

Telephone  212  879-7085 

Fine  Art  Dealer  for  over  30  years 

ApproistTN  AsMKiiitiim  Oi  Amrrn.i,  Im 
Art  &  Anlicjui-  DimUt-'  I  iMt;uc  el  Anu-m.i    In. 


CKI.KBRATK  THK  HOIIDAYS 
WITH  MAINK  GRKHNS 


Downeaster  Deluxe  Wreath  made  from  nature's 
finest  ingredients.  Price  S20.00. 

Add  that  special  touch  to  your  holidays  with 
this  tresh  and  festive  decoration  from  Maine. 

Write  or  call  today.  (No  orders  accepted  after 
Dec.  7.)  All  major  credits  cards  honored,  or 
send  check  or  money  order. 

Add  $1.00  for  each  item  east  of  the  Mississippi; 
52.00  west  oi  the  Mississippi:  or  5300  to  Alaska 
or  Hawaii.  Sorry,  no  COD.  Maine  residents  add 
5%  sales  tax. 

A  full-line,  four-color  brochure  is  available 
upon  request. 

52  Park  St.,  Dept.  P., 

Ellsworth,  ME  04605-0326 

Phone  207-667-9331 


CARRYING  THE  MAIL 


Watson  and  the  arms  race 

Editor:  I  was  exlri'melv  pltMsod  to  see 
Thomas  J.  Watson's  keynote  address,   "The 
Illusion  of  Victory  in  a  Nuclear  War,  "  which 
he  presented  at  Harvard's  commencement, 
printed  in  the  June-July  Alumni  Moiilhli/.  At 
this  time  of  increased  U.S. -Soviet  tension,  no 
matter  whether  one  considers  it  the  result  or 
the  justification  for  the  U.S.  government's 
frantic  CT)'  for  yet  more  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction, the  basic  insanity  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  needs  restating  again  and  again. 
Controlling  the  use  and  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  is  probably  the  most  crucial 
issue  of  our  times  and  you  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  using  the  pages  of  the  Alumni 
Monthly  for  keeping  this  issue  before  our 
eyes. 

I  would  be  even  more  pleased  if  you 
might  print  an  article  by  or  about  Edward  P. 
Thompson,  the  British  historian  who  is  an 
activist  in  the  European  nuclear  disarmament 
movement  and  who  recently  was  a  visiting 
professor  at  Brown.  Whether  one  agrees  or 
disagrees  with  his  politics  he  has  certainly 
kept  the  issue  alive  and  a  matter  for  public 
debate. 

RANDI  AMUNIDSEN  STARMER  '69 
Fayetteville,  N.Y. 

Editor:  The  text  of  Thomas  Watson's 
speech  on  nuclear  war  .  .  .  was  one  of  the 
best  things  I've  ever  read  in  ihc  Monthly.  I 
hope  you  will  continue  to  publish  the 
thoughts  of  members  of  the  Brown  commu- 
nity on  this  important  subject. 

MICHEL  SELVA  '74 
Haydenville,  Mass. 

Lesbians  and  gays 

Editor:  What  a  smashing  idea  proposed 
by  Dee  Michel  '74  for  a  column  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  many  lesbian  and  gay  alumni  in  the 
Boston  and  other  areas! 

Why  hasn't  somebody  thought  of  this 
before?  But  why  limit  it  to  the  activities  of 
this  distinguished  crowd?  Could  we  not  in- 
clude Brown  alumni  embezzling  funds,  those 
stealing  from  widows  and  orphans,  others 
committing  incest,  a  rapist  or  two,  tax  evad- 
ers, takers  or  givers  of  bribes,  and  all  those 
convicted  of  major  or  minor  felonies,  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors?  The  possibilities 
are  mind  boggling. 

Interesting  that  this  absurd  suggestion 


should  appear  on  the  same  page  as  a  request 
for  charitable  gifts  to  Brown;  revolting  that 
BAM  should  affront  its  readers  by  giving 
space  to  this  garbage. 

THOMAS  D  BURNS  '43 

Boston 

Editor;  I  am  responding  to  the  letter  by 
Dee  Michel  '74  in  the  September  BAM .  If  I 
am  allowed  to  express  my  preference  on  the 
issue  of  more  or  less  coverage  of  gay  lesbian 
news  in  the  BAM,  I  vote  for  no  change  in 
your  current  policy.  While  I  u  ould  be  |ust  as 
happy  if  there  were  no  news  of  gay  events  or 
such,  spwafically  because  the  participants  are 
gay,  I  realize  that  that  is  not  really  fair.  I  think 
that  publishing  news  of  gay  activities  should 
be  done  in  a  neutral  way.  I  would  not  like  to 
see  the  BAM  become  a  source  of  advocacy  for 
any  particular  movement.  The  University  is  a 
diverse  organization.  News  concerning  all 
aspects  of  its  life  should  be  an  integral  part  of 
theBi4M.  That  is  what  makes  Brown  an  excit- 
ing place  to  be  or  to  hear  about.  I  don't  think 
that  the  role  of  the  BAM  is  to  promote  or  to 
mock  any  aspect  of  it.  So  by  all  means  report 
the  news  and  feature  stories  on  all  aspects  of 
Brown.  I  don't  think,  however,  that  theBi4M 
needs  to  take  a  more  active  stand  or  indeed 
an  active  stand  at  all  regarding  any  grouping, 
be  it  gay  students  or  Moral  Majority.  A  bal- 
anced coverage  of  a  place  as  diverse  as 
Brown  seems  the  only  fair  approach. 

RICHARD  SHALVOY  '77  Ph.D. 

Yorktown  Heights,  N.Y. 

Editor:  Although  1  agree  with  Dee 
Michel's  concern  about  "the  lack  of  news 
about  lesbian  and  gay  alumnae/i  in  the 
BAM,"  1  do  feel  that  her  letter  may  per- 
petuate the  myth  that  lesbians  and  gay  men 
ought  to  be  treated  as  a  separate  entity. 

Certainly,  I  applaud  and  appreciate 
those  lesbians  and  gay  men  who  "come  out" 
so  as  to  increase  social  awareness  of  our  exis- 
tence —  if  not  to  pray  for  effecting  some  pos- 
itive, pro-gay  social  change.  However,  news 
is  news  —  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  If 
that  news  happens  to  be  about  gay  alum- 
nae/i, or  if  that  news  story  happens  to  be 
about  a  gay-oriented  subject  or  event,  of 
course  it  should  be  covered. 

Unfortunately,  subjects  are  often  not 
covered  because  they  are  not  "newsworthy." 
All  too  often,  homosexuals  are  not  thought  of 
as  being  newsworthy,  or  their  news  items  are 
slanted  according  to  editorial  policy,  bias,  or 


homophobic  reactions.  This  is  not  always  the 
case,  though,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  those  in  the 
news  media  who  decide  what  is  or  is  not  to 
be  covered  who  should  be  targeted  by  gay 
alumnae/i  who  wish  to  have  themselves  rep- 
resented in  the  media.  It  is  not  for  us  to  wait 
for  someone  to  contact  us  —  we  are  the  ones 
who  must  take  the  initiative,  pick  up  the 
phone,  send  out  press  releases  to  publicize 
our  events  and  lives.  If  Brown's  many  lesbian 
and  gay  alumnae/i  feel  as  either  Ms.  Michel 
or  1  do,  by  all  means  let  BAM  (and  your 
hometown  papers!)  know  what  is  going  on  in 
your  lives.  Not  all  news  about  Brown's  les- 
bian or  gay  alumnae/i  is  gay-identified  news. 
Let  BAM  and  your  classmates  know  what 
you're  doing,  whatever  it  is  —  political  ac- 
tivism of  any  kind,  accounting,  teaching, 
engineering,  writing,  etc. 

It's  high  time  we  started  treating  our- 
selves as  whole  human  beings  with  lives  and 
jobs  of  all  kinds,  with  varying  levels  of  politi- 
cal awareness  and/or  activism,  and  with  vari- 
ous sexualities.  If  you  are  a  lesbian  or  gay 
male  alumna/us  and  have  news  of  a  new  job, 
a  speaking  engagement  on  homophobia,  a 
move  to  a  new  city,  or  whatever,  please  write 
the  BAM  with  your  news.  It's  up  to  us  to  let 
the  rest  of  the  Brown  community,  and  the 
world,  know  that  we  exist,  in  great  numbers, 
everywhere. 

MARI  L.  ALSCHULER  '80 
New  York  City,  N.Y. 


Mindpower 


Editor:  My  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  Bob  Reichley  on  his  "Mindpower" 
campaign  [Under  the  Elms,  BAM,  Septem- 
ber). If  I  may  make  a  suggestion:  one  of  Mr. 
Reichley's  first  targets  should  be  the  current 
Administration  and  its  short-sighted  cohorts 
in  Congress,  a  group  of  individuals  who  do 
not  realize  the  importance  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  the  future  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Reagan  and  his  "scissors-happy" 
budget-cutters  apparently  believe  that  a//  of 
the  ideas  and  talents  of  the  coming  genera- 
tion of  college  students  exist  solely  in  the 
minds  and  bodies  of  the  children  of  the  very 
rich,  the  only  people  who  can  afford  the  as- 
tronomical costs  of  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions. This  campaign  is  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  point  out  (again)  to  the  folks  in 
Washington  that  slashing  student-aid  pro- 
grams, reducing  the  opportunities  of  middle 
and  lower  income  students  to  attend  college, 
eliminates  many  of  our  future  leaders  before 
they  even  get  a  chance! 

ROBERT).  SAMORS  81 
Springfield,  III. 


The  John  Hay 


Editor:  This  is  to  respond  to  the  article, 
"A  Sparkling,  Stately  John  Hay,"  by  Anne 
Diffily  in  your  September  issue.  We  realize 
that  in  your  excellent  article  you  could  not 
devote  space  to  each  collection.  However,  we 


F.M.I.  Financial  Corporation  And  The  Creators  Of 

Ocean  Reef  Club  And  Boca  Grande  Club  Are  Raising 

Another  Exciting  New  Development  Standard  At 


Naples 

The  people  behind  America's  premiere  residential  resorts  are 

'  orchestrating  an  impressive  new  encore  in  Naples  — a 

world  class  private  club  and  condominium  community 

located  on  one  of  the  last  unspoiled  inlets. 

It's  just  one  of  innovative  new  projects  that 

reflect  the  confidence,  leadership  and 

creativity  that  president.  Harper  Sibley,  Jr., 

and  chairman,  David  Blumberg,  and  their 

highly  respected  board  have  brought  to  F.M.I. 

Financial  Corporation  and  the 

Florida  business  community. 

For  information  about  F.M.I,  and 
the  Wiggins  Pass  Club  contact: 


Harper  Sibley,  Jr.,  President 
F.M.I.  Financial  Corporation 

801  Arthur  Godfrey  Road 

Miami  Beach,  Florida  33140 

Phone:  (305)  532-7361 


TRYALL  GOLF  AND  BEACH  CLUB. 
JAMAICA'S  LTITLE  3,000  ACRE  RESORT. 


.'(*'»« 
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Rekindle  yourself  in  the  quiet  elegance  of  our  19th  century  Great 
House,  just  31  rooms  and  suites.  Or  in  the  privacy  of  secluded  villas. 

Golf  on  our  18  seascaped  fairways  rolling  across  palm-studded 
terrain.  Enjoy  tennis  on  six  courts  where  TM\.  "WU'''' 

sugar  cane  once  grew.  IVUESlI 

Play  at  water  sports  along  our  beach  or  BB^mBbB    ™*^ 

in  our  pools.  Fish,  sail  and  ride  horses  in  i/'~^^^»>'1 

the  serenity  of  Tryall's  tranquil  estate.  GOLF  AND  BEACH  CU 

■n  11      r-         1.^.1  -^L  i_  HANOVER.  JAMAICA 

Tryall.    So   little  with  so  much.  consul,  your  lra«tUgen,o,  tan  ISOOl  336  4S7I 


BAHAMA 

OUT-ISLANDS 


^  On    a    ^mall,    tranquil,     Bahamian    island, 

■  nestled  among   the  coconut   palms,   along  a 

•^  ndgc  of  sand  dunes,  is  the  ABACO  IN%.  Our 

ten  very  private  cottage  rooms  overlook  the 

Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  east  and  the  Sea  of 

Abaco  to  the  west    From  our  informal  club- 

A   house-lounge,  where  we  serve  elegant  five- 

^, course  dinners  and  a  tropical  buffet  lunch,  we 

have  a  beautiful  view  of  pink  sandy  beaches 

and  the  breaking  surf   The  ABACO  INN  is  a 

A  lifestyle  —  it's  our  home  and  we  think  it's 
very  special     We  offer  a   warm,    leisurely, 
"away-from-it-all"  atmosphere,   as  well  as 
snorkeling,  scuba  diving  (we're  both  divers): 
deep-sea  reef  and  bonefishing;  sailing,  boat-  Sj^ 
ing:    windsurfing   and   trips   to   fishing   and  ^P 
boatbuilding  settlements  on  nearby  islands   ^ 
The   Inn   is  just   a   pleasant   walk    from   the 
'•  picturesque  18th-century  fishing  settlement  of 
Hope    Town    and    the    historic    Elbow    Cav^a* 
1  ighthouse    If  you're  searching  for  a  unique  ^^ 


I 
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personal  experience;  if  you're  m  touch  with 
nature  and  if  you  wish  to  escape  the  rigors  of 
20th-century  urban  life  and  yet  retain  the 
comforts,  then  we  would  like  you  to  be  our 
guests.  Please  write,  via  airmail,  for  our  bro 
chure,  or  telephone  us  for  reservations  and 
information 


Rulh  Maur>  — 
^Jern  Uhilelealher 


ABACO  INN 

Box  R10,  Hope  Town,  Elbow  Cay. 

Abaco,  Bahama* 

Tel.  1-a09-3«7-2666 
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Gelfand, 
Rennert  & 
Feldman 

Certified  Public  Accountants 


Business 

Management 

Services 

for 

The  Creative, 
Performing, 
and 

Professional  Arts 

• 

•  Incofne  Monitoring 
and  Collection 

•  Financial  and  Tax  Planning 

•  Cash  and  Asset  Management 

•  Royalty  Examinations 

• 

Brochure  on  request 
GELFAND,  RENNERT  &  FELDMAN 

489  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10017 
(212)682-0234 

Los  Angeles.  London,  Nashville, 
San  Francisco,  Palm  Springs 


feel  the  importance  of  Archives  (Mrs,  Martha 
L.  Mitchell,  University  Archivist]  and 
Broadsides  (Mrs.  Mary  T.  Russo,  curator  of 
broadsides]  were  overlooked.  It  would  also 
have  been  g(X>d  to  have  seen  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  a  well-deserving  Pembroker,  the 
recently  retired  curator  of  the  Lincoln  Collec- 
tion, Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Trescott,  class  of  1938. 

Furthermore,  special  mention  should 
have  been  made  of  John  H.  Stanley,  assistant 
administrative  librarian  and  Special  Collec- 
tions librarian,  who  was  quoted  as  being 
Special  Collections  librarian,  curator  of  sheet 
music.  Mr.  Stanley  was  the  one  who  held  us 
altogether  during  the  renovation  process.  It 
was  his  job  to  be  informed  on  the  work  being 
done  in  connection  with  the  construction 
process  and  to  plan  our  many  moves  and 
shifting  within  and  without  the  library.  On 
this  he  spent  long  hours  and  many  a 
weekend.  As  we  stated  at  the  beginning 
yours  was  otherwise  an  excellent  article  and 
you  did  full  justice  to  the  accomplishments  ot 
those  mentioned.  We  are  sure  you  will  un- 
derstand our  concern,  however,  for  our  co- 
workers ivho  were  not  included. 

GA1XK  D   LYNCH 
KAREN  McANINCH  '74 
RITA  H   WARNOCK  78 
|ANE  K   CABRAL 
ANN  B  COLKMAN 
LINDA  CESUAI.DI 
ROBERTA  SAUTTER  73 
BARBARA  A   FILIPAC 
Campus 

Editor:  There  is  a  frightening  irony  in  the 
present  issue  of  the  BAM.  which  1  have  just 
read  to  my  horror  despite  the  fact  that  1  was 
not  entirely  unaware  of  what  the  administra- 
tion was  perpetrating. 

Much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
long-delayed  refurbishing  and  reopening  of 
the  John  Hay  Librar\,  which  I  applaud.  I  re- 
gret, however,  that  no  mention  was  made  of 
my  old  friend  and  virtual  classmate,  Stuart 
Sherman  '39,  who  formerly  was  the  Library's 
director  of  special  collections  and  accom- 
plished so  much  to  foster  the  needs  and  high 
purposes  of  those  collections  housed  in  the 
Hay,  where  I  spent  so  many  happy  hours 
both  as  an  undergraduate  and  a  graduate 
student  as  well. 

I  must  add  my  personal  congratulations 
to  Daniel  Boorstin,  Librarian  of  Congress, 
under  whom  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve.  He 
deserves  the  high  honors  bestowed  upon 
him. 

Now  to  the  nitty  gritty.  The  articles 
about  the  collections  in  the  John  Hay  are  vul- 
gar and  unworthy  of  the  very  books,  broad- 
sides, and  manuscripts  they  ineptly  attempt 
to  describe  The  editor  deserves  several  black 
marks  for  the  drivel  he  has  presumably  ap- 
proved. No  rare  book  librarian  worth  his  salt 
could  possibly  have  approved  the  appalling 
pictorial  presentations  which  make  one 
shudder.  They  are  perfect  lessons  of  how  not 
to  feature  rare  book  collections,  and  I  cringe 


for  the  lack  of  sensitivity  of  my  University 

The  greater  irony,  of  course,  is  the  ac- 
count in  the  same  issue  of  the  BAM  of  the 
sale  of  the  greatest  single  treasure  that  Brown 
University  has  ever  owned  and  can  ever  ex- 
pect to  own  —  the  great  jewel  in  the  crown  of 
the  John  Carter  Brown  Library.  This  is  the 
Ollohciireii  Sacranuiitary,  a  twelfth-century  il- 
luminated manuscript  from  Bavaria,  which 
fetched  earlier  this  year  nearly  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars  at  public  sale  handled  by 
Sotheby's  in  London. 

As  a  member  of  the  Associates  of  the 
John  Carter  Brown  l-ibrary  and  a  minor  ben- 
efactor for  nearly  forty  years,  I  was  never 
officially  informed  of  this  decision,  although 
I  did  register  my  belated  protest,  both  to 
Thomas  Adams  and  Carter  Brown. 

I  don't  wonder  that  the  brilliant  librarian 
of  the  JCB  looks  so  depressed  and  haggard. 
His  predecessors,  the  late  George  Parker 
Winship  and  Lawrence  C.  Worth,  would 
never  have  permitted  it.  Admilli'dly  this  ex- 
traordinary manuscript  was  never  properly 
exhibited  at  Brown  as  it  should  have  been,  as 
today  one  can  see  the  Book  of  Kells  in  Dub- 
lin, or  the  Aethelwold  Bencdictional  at  the 
British  Library,  which  I  was  permitted  to 
handle  some  years  ago  when  It  xvas  housed 
at  Chatsworth  pending  the  settlement  of 
death  duties.  I  can  report  for  those  interested 
in  the  Autoburen  manuscript  thai  it  now  be- 
longs to  a  private  collector  in  England,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  it  will  ever  return  to  this 
country. 

Having  been  privy  to  the  report  t)f  the 
special  committee  which  recommended  the 
rape  of  one  of  American's  great  libraries,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  reporting  that  this  com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  library  use 
some  of  its  incoming  assets  both  to  appoint 
on  an  annual  basis  a  special  American  histo- 
rian to  utilize  the  facilities  of  this  library  (how 
does  Brown's  history  department  feel  about 
this?),  and  to  acc^uireiw  microfilm  many  of  the 
rare  texts  missing  from  the  John  Carter 
Brown  collections. 

Were  I  not  so  damned  irritated  I  might 
be  able  to  chuckle,  but  I  remind  myself  that 
one  member  of  the  committee  has  recently 
accepted  the  primary  position  as  an  Ameri- 
can of  a  quite  different  committee  for  the 
improvement  of  the  iin^/»i(7/  holdings  of 
Americana  of  the  nineteenth  century  at  the 
British  Library.  Perhaps  the  time  has  come 
for  a  little  charity  to  begin  at  home. 

FREDERICK  R.  GOFF  '37 

Homwary  Consultant  in  Early  Printed  Books 

Library  of  Congress 

Washmgton,  D.C. 

Heroes  omitted 

Editor:  While  your  June-July  '81  edition 
reached  a  new  height  by  going  behind  the 
graduation  scene,  one  group  of  heroes  was 
omitted  —  The  Office  of  Residential  Life.  All 
these  alums  and  parents  gotta  sleep  some- 
where! Few  are  aware  that  over  2,000  bodies 


in  various  states  of  excitement,  relaxation, 
and  euphoria  are  housed  in  Brown's  dorms, 
which  a  few  hours  earlier  were  in  use  by  stu- 
dents. As  more  alumni  return  each  year,  the 
task  of  rapid  turnover  from  dorm  to  resort 
becomes  more  hectic  each  year.  The  job  is 
done  nobly  and  without  complaint  each  year 
by  the  people  in  Wayland  Arch  —  Gallagher 
&  Co.  (Art  Gallagher,  Director  of  Residential 

Life). 

JOHN  ROBINSON  '67 
Dean  of  Students 
ERIC  WIDMER 
Dean  of  Student  Life 
Well  over  half  of  the  more  than  2,000  bodies  men- 
tioned belonged  to  alumni  back  for  reunions.  That 
is  another  story ,  for  another  year .  — Editor 

Delta  Tau 

Editor:  The  BAM  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  having  the  guts  to  expose  the  ousting  of 
Delta  Tau  fraternity  from  the  Wriston  Quad- 
rangle, despite  the  tremendous  embarrass- 
ment to  all  Brown  alumni. 

1  was  a  freshman  in  1969.  Any  alumnus 
from  the  period  will  readily  recall  that 
notorious  faction  of  Delta  Tau  that  called  it- 
self the  "Delt  Angels"  (who  dressed  and 
acted  as  best  they  could  to  mimic  their  in- 
famous namesake,  the  "Hell's  Angels" 
motorcycle  gang).  Their  history  of  van- 
dalism, noisy  early  A.M.  nights,  and  numer- 
ous disgusting  public  acts  seemed  to  be  per- 
petuated by  gaining  a  few  new  converts  each 
year. 

Upon  reading  your  article  my  first  reac- 
tion was  only  "good  riddance"  to  Delta  Tau. 
Now,  I  must  reflect,  who  can  he  more  embar- 
rassed than  Brown  admissions? 

PETER  H.  FALK  '73 
Ntii)  York  City 


Sorry,  Kappy 


Editor:  In  the  September  issue  of  the 
BAM  there  is  an  error  that  calls  for  correction. 
The  account  of  Rabbi  Braude's  activities  in 
"The  Classes"  '37  identifies  him  as  the  sole 
translator  of  two  ancient  Hebrew  texts, 
Pesikta  de  Rab  Kahana  and  Tanna  debe  Eliyyahu. 
In  fact,  he  and  1  participated  equally  in  the 
translations  as  their  title  pages  attest. 

1  am  sure  that  as  a  man  of  God  the  good 
Rabbi  and  the  BAM  as  well  regret  the  error  as 
much  as  I  do. 

I.  J.  KAPSTEIN  '26 
Professor  Emeritus  of  English 
Providence 
Our  apologies  to  Professor  Kaptstein.  The  infor- 
mation came  from  a  nnvspaper  clipping  that  did 
not  mention  him  as  co-author.  — Editor 
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•    That's  why  people  keep  coming  back-Cu-tainly  you  can  srail, 
•scuba  through  shipwrecks,  ride,  fish,  aifrfplay  tennis.  Butyou  can 
also  do  nothing  atall  and  enjo;^  it  as  nevdrbef  ore. 

Peter  Island  is  remote,  beautiful,  expensive,  and  exclusive.  _ 
Very  good  travel  agents  know  about  it,  ^ 

Peter  Island 

Hotel  and  Yactit  Harbour,  Britisti  Virgin  islands 
Call  your  travel  agent  or  David  B.  Mitchell  &  Co  (2 1 2)  37  1  - 1 323 


"Just  think,  %ve  could  have  ended  up  as  a  chest  of  drawers? 


Standing  wood  sculpture  by  Edward  Keren.  Seriograph  on  Mahogany,  signed 
and  numbered,  "THE  BEAST"  17"  X  11 "  X  2".  "THE  FISH,"  20"  X  8"  X  2".  Limited 
editions,  of  course.  Either  sculpture  $295.00.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
Fang  and  Tooth,  Inc.,  317  Beechwood  Rd.,  Ridgewood,  N,J.  07450,  Visa  or 
MasterCard  Accepted.  


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

Post-Baccalaureate  Premedicai  Studies 

A  small  program  stressing  intensive  work 
in  the  sciences  designed  for  men  and 
women  with  bachelors'  degrees  who 
are  changing  career  goals 

•  Rigorous  premedicai  curriculum 

•  Summer  and  winter  programs 

•  Joint  Post-baccalaureate/M,D, 
program 

Special  Academic  Progranns/B 
Bryn  Mawr  College 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania  19010 
(215)  645-6197 


CARIBBEAN 
YACHT  CHARTERS 

Private  crewed  yacht  charters  or 
Morgan  bareboat  fleet— Virgin 
Islands— Antigua— Grenadines. 
Charters  tailored  to  your  party. 
Groups  of  2  to  12. 

Tel.  Lynn  Jachney  617-599-7990 
Box  583AM.  Marblehead, 

Mass.  01945 
Toll  Free  800-225-2520 


UNDER  THE  ELMS 


The  Tree: 

To  be  or  not  to  be 


Men  have  gone  to  war  for  less,  certainly  ...  for 
allowing  sheep  to  graze  among  cattle,  for  the  sake  of 
a  woman's  honor,  on  account  of  a  bad  poker  hand. 
The  saga  of  the  Am  Civ  maple  tree  ma\'  not  be 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  history  as  a  cause  worth 
dying  for,  but  it's  making  a  number  of  people 
around  Brown  ht>t  under  the  collar.  (Now  If  they 
could  only  recycle  that  heat  .  .  .) 

The  issue  is  heat,  or  the  lack  of  it.  The  tree,  yi>u 
see,  which  stands  next  to  the  American  Ci\'ili/ation 
department  building  on  Waterman  Street,  will  block 
sunlight  from  reaching  the  solar  panels  of  the 
about-to-be-built  Urban  Environmental  Laborat<iry 
(see  story  next  page)  during  the  winter  months.  The 
people  who  would  prefer  the  tree  to  pack  up  and 
steal  away  in  the  night  are  not  normalh'  associated 
with  a  "nuke  the  tree"  movement  —  they're  en- 
vironmentalists at  Brown's  Center  for  En\ironmen- 
tal  Studies  (CES),  which  planned  and  developed  the 
Urban  Environmental  Lab  (UEL).  The  "save  the 
tree"  movement,  led  by  history  professor  William 
McLoughlin,  is  spearheaded  by  members  of  the 
Am  Civ  department,  who  stand  to  lose  the  tree 
and  its  shade  during  the  summer,  as  well  as  a  ver- 
dant oasis  under  which  they  hold  classes  and  their 
Commencement  ceremony. 

When  the  Am  Civ  department  was  first  in- 
formed of  plans  to  fell  the  maple,  tempers  flared  and 
petitions  circulated.  Harold  Ward,  director  of  the 
CES,  hoped  to  defuse  the  controversy  by  inviting 
everyone  who  had  signed  a  petition  to  come  to  an 
informational  meeting. 

Billed  as  the  Great  Tree  Debate,  the  meeting 
was  a  monologue,  not  a  dialogue.  Representatives 
of  the  architectural  firm  that  designed  the  UEL  had 
an  impressive  array  of  convincing  data  showing 
why  the  tree  had  to  go.  The  tree  lovers  were  not 
convinced  of  the  need  to  take  up  the  ax,  but  they 


lacked  the  technical  ammunition  to  blow  the  en- 
vironmentalists awa\'.  Whiffs  of  compromise  were 
in  the  air;  no  one  was  aiming  for  obstinacy. 

The  tree  has  been  given  a  one-year  lease  on  life 
while  the  CES  takes  actual  measurements  of  the 
amount  of  heat  lost  because  of  the  tree.  The  essen- 
tial issue  will  be  around  much  longer.  We  obviously 
have  to  seriously  examine  alternatives  to  fossil  fuels, 
but  at  what  price?  As  Ward  said  at  the  debate,  "This 
issue  is  one  that  is  likely  to  raise  itself  with  increas- 
ing frequency  in  the  next  several  years,  assuming 
that  solar  energy  becomes  increasingly  important.  If 
you  are  building  a  new  solar  house,  you  have  great 
flexibility,  but  if  you  are  in  a  city  dealing  with  exist- 
ing structures  then  there  arises  a  natural  resources 
conflict.  You  have  to  weigh  advantages  and  costs." 
What  happens  if  you're  building  a  solar  house  and 
your  neighbor's  tree  gets  in  the  way? 

McLoughlin,  who  believes  there  is  already  "too 
darn  much  technology  in  society,"  fears  that  the 
environmentalists  are  turning  into  engineers.  "It's  a 
question  of  values,  not  who  has  the  best  statistics.  If 
you  talk  in  terms  of  quantifiable  utilitarian  concerns, 
you  miss  the  heart  of  the  controversy." 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  has  the  next-to-last 
word:  "What  is  the  use  of  a  house  if  you  haven't  got 
a  tolerable  planet  to  put  it  on?"  Whose  side  is  he  on, 
anyway?  K.H. 


ENVIRONMENT: 

A  'living  laboratory' 
for  the  20th  century 

H.  G.  Wells,  if  he  were  alive  and 
house-hunting,  would  be  proud  to  live 
in  a  house  like  the  one  that  is  going  to  be 
renovated  at  135  Angell  Street.  Today 
the  house  is  the  Lucian  Sharpe  Carriage 
House,  a  nineteenth-century,  angular 
two-story  frame  structure  used  for  stor- 
age. Tomorrow,  thanks  to  a  $221,000 
grant  from  the  Richard  King  Mellon 
Foundation,  the  house  will  be  a  self- 
contained,  self-sufficient  "living  labora- 
tory" —  an  Urban  Enviromental  Labora- 
tory (UEL). 

According  to  Harold  Ward,  profes- 
sor of  chemistry  and  director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Environmental  Studies,  the  UEL 
when  completed  will  contain  a  variety 
of  solar  energy  installations,  a  system  to 
recycle  wastes,  a  greenhouse,  an 
aquaculture  system  to  supplement  the 
food  supply,  living  space  for  five  stu- 
dents, workshops,  offices,  laboratories, 
monitoring  equipment,  a  library/re- 
source center,  and  meeting  rooms. 
That's  a  lot  to  ask  of  one  small  house, 
but  it  will  be  instructional  and  beneficial 
for  the  community  as  well  as  for  un- 
dergraduates. 

"The  UEL  will  be  one  of  the  first  in- 
tegrated urban  structures  in  the  North- 
east and  therefore  will  provide  an  im- 
portant model  for  urban  communities 
throughout  the  country,"  Ward  wrote 
in  his  proposal.  "It  will  be  the  only  such 
effort  drawing  on  the  resources  of  a 
major  university,  and  thus  will  be  a 
significant  educational  innovation." 

Perhaps  the  most  abundant  re- 
source a  major  university  has  is  its  stu- 
dent body,  and  the  UEL  is  going  to 
draw  from  the  student  pool  extensively. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  talented  students 
here,"  Ward  said.  "We  have  hired 
Richard  Bates,  a  RISD  graduate,  to 
supervise  four  or  five  teams  of  five  stu- 
dents to  do  most  of  the  work  in  building 
the  UEL,  and  to  arrange  sub-contracts 
for  the  work  that  is  not  educational  (i.e., 
mixing  concrete)  or  feasible." 

Ward  has  been  "frankly  amazed"  at 
the  level  of  experience  the  student  ap- 
plicants have  demonstrated.  "We're 
getting  folks  with  a  lot  of  construction 
background  —  steamfitters,  painters, 
rough  constructors."  Work  has  begun, 
using  plans  drawn  for  the  center  by 
Beckman,  Blydenburgh  &  Associates,  of 
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Harold  Ward  and  his  soon-to-be  environmental  laboratory. 


Providence.  The  UEL  will  feature  a 
two-story  greenhouse,  which  will  serve 
both  for  food  production  and  for  solar 
energy  collection.  The  greenhouse  will 
be  irrigated  with  gray  water  and'  water 
from  the  aquaculture  tanks  (where  fish 
are  raised  to  be  eaten),  which  in  turn 
has  been  recycled  through  the  waste  re- 
cycling system,  which  also  turns  solid 
organic  waste  into  compost.  In  addition 
to  the  greenhouse,  solar  energy  will  be 
collected  in  a  Trombe  wall  and  a  ther- 
mosiphon  air  panel.  Windows  will  be 
equipped  with  movable  insulation  or 
with  reflective  shades.  Ventilation, 
shading,  and  landscaping  will  cool  the 
house  in  the  summer. 

After  it  is  habitable,  students  will  be 
living  in  the  house,  responsible  for  on- 
going experiments  and  maintenance. 
Machines  will  collect  and  record  precise 
data  on  heat  and  energy  use,  air  move- 
ment and  quality,  temperature,  humid- 
ity, waste  output,  and  solar  radiation, 
but  people  will  have  to  monitor  the 
monitors.  Students  will  operate  the 
night  window  insulation,  tend  the 
greenhouse,  feed  the  fish,  recycle  the 
organic  and  inorganic  wastes,  take 
readings  from  the  monitoring  equip- 
ment, and  record  data  on  a  number  of 
other  experiments. 

Ward  hopes  not  to  have  to  ask 
Brown  for  funding,  explaining  that  "this 
is  the  sort  of  thing  we  could  get  money 
for  from  outside  sources."  Current 
funding  will  allow  completion  of  new 
construction  and  modifications  to  the 


existing  building,  except  for  finishing 
the  residential  section.  He  says  that 
there  are  several  possible  sources  for 
more  money,  and  he  is  optimistic  that 
by  the  time  the  residential  sections  are 
ready  to  be  built,  the  funds  wUl  exist. 
"Two  months  ago  we  couldn't  begin 
building  anything,  and  now  we  can. 
And  maybe  the  most  remarkable  thibnk 
is  that  we're  right  on  schedule." 

The  schematic  diagrams  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Brown  Corporation's 
buildings  and  grounds  committee  in  late 
July.  Soon  the  nineteenth-century  car- 
riage house  will  be  brought  into  the 
twenty-first  century.  K.H. 

IN  THE  NEWS: 

William  Casey  and  the 
'Jabberwocky  13' 

It's  probably  a  given  that  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
cannot  speak  at  a  liberal  university 
without  encountering  some  heavy  flak. 
When  William  Casey  dropped  into 
Alumnae  Hall  on  October  15  to  discuss 
the  U.S.  intelligence  community,  the 
campus  was  rocked  by  explosive  charges 
that  are  still  resounding  throughout  dor- 
mitories and  administrative  buildings. 

Casey  had  been  invited  to  Brown  as 
the  second  speaker  in  a  lectureship  se- 
ries on  national  security  issues  spon- 
sored by  the  John  M.  Olin  Foundation, 
The  first  lecture,  by  former  CIA  Director 
Stansfield  Turner,  had  been  picketed  by 


a  group  of  students  and  professors  who 
objected  to  the  use  of  "the  prestige  of 
Brown  University  to  lend  support  to  the 
voices  of  belligerence,  militarism,  and 
repression.  "  The)  charged  that  John  M. 
Olin  was  a  founder  and  director  of  the 
Olin-Mathieson  Chemical  Corporation 
which,  among  other  things,  supplied 
powder  for  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
cartridges  used  in  Vietnam. 

Although  he  rarely  speaks  in  pub- 
lic, Casey  said  in  his  introductory  re- 
marks that  he  came  to  Brown  as  a  cour- 
tes\  to  political  science  professor  Lyman 
Kirkpa trick,  a  former  director  of  the  CIA 
who  is  coordinating  the  Olin  lecture  se- 
ries. Casey's  speech  was  a  mild  retelling 
of  the  history  of  American  intelligence 
operations  and  an  explanation  of  their 
main  function  from  the  194Us  through 
the  1960s.  The  question  and  answer 
session  that  ft)llowed  the  prepared 
speech  was  much  livelier.  Case\  fielded 
and  ducked  questions  on  topics  ranging 
from  CIA  intervention  in  El  Salvador  to 
the  CIA's  domestic  activities. 

"The  CIA  has  no  intention  and  no 
desire  to  operate  within  the  United 
States,"  he  maintained.  "The  sole  pur- 
pose is  to  acquire  foreign  intelligence  for 
the  purpose  of  guiding  the  foreign 
policies  and  natiiinal  security  policies  of 
the  U.S.  There  will  be  no  sp\ing  or  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  the  CIA  in  the  U.S. 
That  is  solely  the  function  of  the  FBI." 

When  it  was  pointed  out  to  Casey 
that  the  Nciv  York  riiius  had  run  a  story 
earlier  in  the  month  concerning  Rea- 
gan's plan  to  relax  restrictions  on  the 
agency's  domestic  activities,  Casey  re- 
plied, "TheNttc  York  Times  does  not 
have  a  100  percent  record  of  infallibil- 
ity." 

The  most  eventful  moments  of 
Casey's  speech  came  when  he  was  fif- 
teen minutes  into  his  prepared  text. 
Someone  in  the  back  of  the  audience 
yelled  "Jabberwocky!"  and  two  dozen 
students  rose  to  chant  Lewis  Carroll's 
nonsense  poem.  The  interruption  lasted 
less  than  three  minutes  and  was  greeted 
with  hoots,  boos,  scattered  applause, 
and  an  occasional  spitball.  When  the 
poetry  reading  was  finished,  Casey 
thanked  the  students  for  the  entertain- 
ment and  continued  his  speech. 

The  authorities  at  Brown,  however, 
were  not  as  understated  in  dealing  with 
the  interrupters.  Dean  of  Students  John 
Robinson  '67  asked  the  students  in- 
volved to  come  forward  and  identify 
themselves  in  order  to  charge  them  with 
violating  University  rules  concerning 


disruptive  behavior  as  outlined  in  the 
student  handbook.  To  date,  thirteen  of 
them  have  been  charged  with  infringing 
upon  the  rights  of  others  to  peaceful  as- 
sembly, orderU'  protest,  and  a  free  ex- 
change of  ideas.  They  will  be  tried  by  the 
University  Council  on  Student  Affairs 
(UCSA),  the  campus  judicial  body  com- 
posed of  students,  faculty,  and  admin- 
istrators; and  they  may  receive  penalties 
ranging  from  formal  reprimands  to  ex- 
pulsion. 

Shortly  before  the  BAM  went  to 
press,  the  UCSA,  chaired  by  chemistri/ 
professor  Leallyn  Clapp,  hehi  a  hearing 
on  the  charges  of  the  " jabberwocky  13." 
Tlie  Llniversiti/'s  case  urns  presented  by 
joh)!  Robinson  ("Whether  the  speaker  is 
an  olvcenity  to  some  or  all  is  not  the  is- 
sue"): and  the  jabberwocky  13  were  de- 
fended by  biology  professor  Anne  Faiisto- 
Slerling  ("A  guilty  verdict  would  have  a 
chillnig  effect  on  political  dissent  on  cam- 
pus"). Faculty  members  testified  for  both 
sides.  After  five  hours  of  deliberating,  the 
council  found  the  students  guilty  of  "mini- 
mal" infringement  of  the  rights  of  others  but 
declined  to  impitse  any  penalty. 

In  a  letter  to  the  faculty  after  the 
hairing,  President  Swearer  said  the  ad- 
ministration umild  "continue  to  enforce 
regulations  ensuring  free  and  open  discus- 
sion and  to  stress  the  need  for  civdity  in  the 
conduct  of  our  affairs.  K.H. 

CAREER  PLANNING: 

A  new  name  and 
a  new  philosophy 

Bored?  Restless?  Dissatisfied  with 
your  job?  Find  yourself  combing  the 
classified  ads  for  something  more  than 
yard  sales?  Maybe  it's  time  for  a  new 
career.  In  years  past,  the  last  place  most 
Brown  alumni  would  think  to  seek  out 
assistance  in  changing  horses  in  the 
middle  of  the  career  stream  was  the 
Career  Placement  Office  at  Brown. 
Things  are  different  these  days;  the 
winds  of  change  have  been  blowing 
through  the  second  floor  of  Pembroke 
Hall.  The  department  is  sporting  a  new 
director,  two  new  assistant  directors, 
and  a  new  name:  it's  now  Career  Plan- 
ning Services,  a  change  reflected  in  the 
philosophy  of  Director  Victoria  Ball, 
who  came  to  Brown  from  Dartmouth 
last  year. 

"To  me,"  she  says,  "career  place- 
ment means  that  we  are  going  to  take 
someone  b\'  the  hand,  and  physically 
pjlace  him  or  her  in  a  new  career.  Career 
planning  means  exactly  what  it  says. 


We  will  help  people  plan  their  careers, 
which  is  a  continual  process  of  self- 
analysis  and  research  techniques. 
People  change  their  jobs  three  to  five 
times  in  a  lifetime.  If  we  can  teach  them 
flexible,  adaptable  techniques  to  fit  their 
personal  styles,  we're  doing  a  good 
job." 

To  help  streamline  this  process.  Ball 
and  her  assistants,  Marvin  Reed  and 
Robert  Fowler,  have  reforged  the  de- 
partment into  a  tool  that  serves  Brown 
alumni  and  uses  them  as  a  resource  as 
well. 

Marvin  Reed,  the  assistant  director 
with  responsibility  for  graduate  stu- 
dents and  alumni,  is  a  former  tenured 
history  professor  who  is  familiar  with 
the  psychological  (and  perhaps  socio- 
logical and  geographical)  shifts  involved 
in  making  a  career  change.  As  Ball  says, 
"Marvin  has  a  perfect  combination  of 
background  and  experience  to  bring 
knowledge,  empathy,  and  understand- 
ing to  counseling."  Since  his  arrival  last 
January,  Reed  has  counseled  more  than 
100  alumni  interested  in  making  career 
switches.  And  he  is  becoming  well- 
versed  in  the  questions  and  problems  of 
adult  development. 

"Dual-career  couples,  career  ad- 
vancement, changes  in  geography,  or 
an  entirely  different  field  of  work,  we 
handle  them  all,"  he  says. 

A  major  new  policy  at  Career 
Planning  is  that  all  of  the  available  re- 
sources —  counseling,  the  list  of  job 
openings,  audio  tapes,  the  resource  li- 
brary —  may  be  used  free  of  charge  by 
alumni,  whereas  there  used  to  be  a 
$30-a-year  charge  for  the  privilege.  The 
office  is  open  from  8:30  a.m. -5  p.m. 
weekdays,  and  from  7-10  p.m.  Tues- 
days for  appointments  with  one  of  the 
counselors.  Recognizing  that  it  is 
difficult  for  currently  employed  alumni 
to  break  away  from  work,  the  counsel- 
ors are  also  available  for  half-hour 
phone  counseling  sessions,  if  the  ap- 
pointments are  made  in  advance. 
Although  the  counselors  are  not  looking 
for  more  work,  they  are  open,  en- 
thusiasHc,  and  eager  to  hear  from 
alumni. 

Reed:  "I'd  say  that  in  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  cases  we're  able 
to  help  people,  which  is  a  great  feeling. 
It's  also  nice  to  get  positive  feedback 
from  people  we've  helped.  One  woman 
recently  brought  me  in  a  box  of  candy 
for  helping  her.  She's  not  employed 
yet,"  he  says  with  a  laugh,  "but  she  was 
really  grateful  for  the  advice  I  gave  her. 
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Robert  Fowler,  Vicki  Ball,  and  Marvin  Reed  of  the  Career  Placeinent  Offiee 


and  she  wanted  to  show  her  apprecia- 
tion." 

The  career  office  has  also  recently 
revamped  its  alumni  dossier  service. 
The  dossiers,  which  are  used  most  often 
for  applicahons  to  graduate/professional 
school  or  a  teaching/educational  admin- 
istration program,  could  contain  a  cur- 
rent resume,  a  maximum  of  six  recom- 
mendations, and  a  reproduced  copy  of 
publications,  thesis  abstract,  or  syllabi 
of  courses  taught.  The  career  office 
serves  as  a  clearinghouse  when  any  of 
this  information  is  sought  by  a  school  or 
possible  employer,  sending  out  all  or 
any  of  the  information  the  alumnus  re- 
quests. After  graduation  from  Brown, 
the  office  charges  $1  for  each  dossier  re- 
quest, which  covers  postage.  Tran- 
scripts must  be  ordered  through  the  reg- 
istrar's office,  not  through  career  plan- 
ning. The  new  system  went  into  effect 
Oct.  31. 

Ball  and  her  staff  narrowed  the 
maximum  number  of  recommendations 
contained  in  the  dossiers  to  six  after 
many  months  of  evaluation  and  discus- 
sion (although  exceptions  will  be  made 
after  individual  consultation  with 
Reed). 


"We've  decided  that  six  is  the  op- 
rimuni  number.  Most  schools  don't  re- 
cjuire  any  more.  And  recommendations, 
since  the  passage  of  the  Buckley 
amendment  in  1975,  aren't  that  valid 
anymore."  The  Buckley  amendment 
provided  people  access  to  their  personal 
files  and  essentially  invalidated  letters 
of  recommendations  that  do  not  waive 
right  of  access.  "Mt)st  places  will  not 
even  look  at  a  letter  of  recommendation 
that  has  not  been  waived,"  Ball  ex- 
plains. "If  a  person  has  six  waived  let- 
ters that  are  good,  positive,  current,  and 
alive,  that's  all  that's  necessary." 

The  office  is  also  trying  to  cut  down 
on  the  proliferation  of  recommen- 
dations. Some  people  seem  nearly  com- 
pulsive about  fattening  up  the  recom- 
mendarions  on  hand:  the  office  recently 
unearthed  a  dossier  that  had  forty-four 
letters  of  recommendation.  The  staff 
had  called  the  file  up  because  the  person 
had  sent  in  twelve  new  letters  to  be  in- 
cluded. 

Another  service  the  office  is  offer- 
ing is  a  new  computerized  job  matching 
service,  the  Career  Placement  Registry, 
through  which  resumes  are  made  avail- 
able to  10,00U  employers  looking  for 


liberal  arts  graduates  as  well  as  alumni 
with  technical  skills.  Alumni  fUl  out  a 
data  entry  form  (available  through 
Career  Planning  —  send  a  self-ad- 
dressed, stamped  envelope  —  or  at  the 
Brown  Club  in  New  York)  and  send  it  to 
the  CPR  office  in  Maryland  along  with  a 
one-paged  typed  resume  and  a  nominal 
fee.  Employers  looking  for  qualified 
candidates  scan  the  system  and  get  in 
touch  with  prospective  employees. 

Life-planning  seminars  are  held  on 
—  and  this  year,  off  —  campus  regu- 
larly. "We  spend  the  morning  talking 
about  the  world  of  work  trends,  and 
have  a  panel  of  alumni  speaking  on  new 
ways  of  looking  at  work,"  Ball  says. 
"Then  in  the  afternoon  we  hold  indi- 
vidual workshops  on  resume  writing, 
interviews,  and  job  hunting.  We  usually 
end  with  a  wine  and  cheese  reception, 
which  is  a  good  opportunity  for  people 
to  talk  to  others  going  through  the  same 
kinds  of  experiences." 

All  three  of  the  counselors  at  Career 
Planning  take  an  "Ask  not  what  your 
Career  Planning  office  can  do  for 
you.  .  ."  approach.  There  are  many 
ways  alumni  can  be  utilized  in  helping 
others  to  seek  out  new  ways  of  working. 
One  is  to  become  involved  in  SARC,  the 
Student-Alumni  Relations  Committee, 
sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Alumni  Re- 
lations. SARC  sends  out  questionnaires 
to  alumni  asking  them  to  volunteer  as 
resource  people,  which  entails  talking  to 
students  who  are  out  on  an  informa- 
tion-gathering mission. 

"The  students  do  all  the  work,  con- 
tacting the  resource  people  sfncf/y  to 
sound  them  out  for  advice,"  Ball  as- 
serts. "The  undergraduates  are  not 
there  to  hound  alumni  for  jobs.  We're 
working  with  SARC  to  help  them  ex- 
pand geographically  and  improve  the 
volunteer  bank  at  the  same  time.  Most 
alumni  find  it  enjoyable,  and  we  need  as 
diverse  a  field  as  possible.  Young 
alumni  always  think  they  have  nothing 
to  contribute,  but  that's  not  true. 
They're  most  familiar  with  the  benefits 
of  the  new  curriculum,  and  have  the 
most  recent  experience  with  pounding 
the  pavement.  People  shouldn't  feel 
that  what  they  have  to  say  isn't  good. 
People  in  positions  at  the  entry  level  or 
the  midpoint  are  just  as  valuable  as  the 
vice  presidents.  We  have  to  keep  this 
network  alive." 

Reed  is  also  looking  for  Brown 
Ph.D.  alumni  who  are  working  in  non- 
academic  fields  and  who  would  be  will- 
ing to  participate  in  a  research  project. 
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"We're  interviewing  Ph.D.'s  work- 
ing in  non-teaching  positions  who 
would  be  interested  in  telling  us  how 
they  got  there.  We're  compiling  bio- 
graphical vignettes  of  these  people.  .  .  . 
how  they  keep  themselves  alive  intellec- 
tuallv  and  economically,  maybe  even  in 
the  hopes  of  returning  to  academe  even- 
tually. We're  in  a  period  now  where  it 
has  to  be  recognized  that  any  Ph.D. 
cannot  be  assured  of  a  teaching  posi- 
tion. It's  very  difficult  initially  to  imag- 
ine seeking  a  satisfying  career  outside 
academia.  Role  models  are  extremely 
important."  Any  interested  Ph.D. 
alumni  should  contact  Reed  at  Career 
Planning  Services,  Box  1907. 

This  fall  WBRU  will  be  airing  an  ad- 
vertising jingle  for  Career  Planning 
Services.  The  song  is  fresh,  optimistic, 
and  upbeat.  Also  unusual  —  how  many 
other  career-planning  offices  reach  out 


to  their  audience  that  way?  Ball,  Reed, 
and  Fowler  will  tr\'  an\  thing  if  they 
think  it  will  work.  "We  stress  with 
people  at  all  levels  that  they're  not  at  the 
mercy  of  a  classified  employment  ad," 
Ball  says.  And  Bob  Fowler's  definition 
of  counseling —  "a  caring  consideration 
of  alternatives"  —  sums  up  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  new  Career  Planning  Ser- 
vices. K.H. 

RESEARCH: 

What  do  you  do  with 
radioactive  waste? 

Taking  out  the  garbage  is  not  as 
simple  as  filling  a  Hefty  bag  and  leaving 
it  on  the  curb  these  davs  —  not,  any- 
way, if  you  are  a  university  or  a  hospital 
engaged  in  advanced  scientific  research. 
Brown,  like  many  other  institutions. 


produces  radioactive  wastes  that  require 
careful  (and  heavily  regulated)  disposal. 

The  generation  of  such  wastes  at 
Brown  has  escalated  in  recent  years 
with  the  development  of  laboratory  pro- 
cedures utilizing  radioactive  substances, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  biomedical  re- 
search. Members  of  Brown's  faculty  use 
them  to  track  brain  functions  in  animals, 
to  tag  genetic  material  in  recombinant 
DNA  research,  and  to  stud\'  the  poten- 
tial effects  of  ultraviolet  radiation  in 
space  on  the  electrical  components  of 
spacecraft,  among  other  things. 

But  most  people  don't  want 
radioactive  wastes  to  end  up  in  their 
local  sanitary  landfill,  or  to  be  flushed 
down  sewers,  or  sent  up  in  smoke  into 
the  atmosphere  —  even  if,  as  is  said  to 
be  the  case  with  Brown's  wastes,  the 
radiation  levels  are  so  low  as  to  present 
negligible  health  hazards.  So  how  does 


PEOPLE  AND  PROGRAMS 


n  C.  James  Schmidt,  Univer- 
sity librarian  since  1979,  resigned  last 
May  to  accept  the  position  of  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Research 
Libraries  Group,  Inc.,  a  Palo  Alto, 
California-based  cooperative  of 
major  institutional  libraries. 

Schmidt  will  become  second- 
in-command  of  a  corporation  owned 
by  twenty-five  major  universities 
and  other  research  institutions  across 
the  country.  The  RLG  was  formed  in 
1974  with  the  goal  of  establishing  a 
nationwide  computerized  system 
that  would  permit  ma|or  research 
insHtutions  to  share  resources  and 
avoid  extensive  duplication  of  collec- 
tions. Brown  became  the  thirteenth 
member  of  the  group  when  it  joined 
in  1980. 

D  It's  taken  a  year  of  reorgani- 
zation, but  University  Health  Ser- 
vices has  a  new  director  and  a  new 
system  of  community  health  care. 
Dr.  Sumner  H.  Hoffman,  formerly 
professor  of  community  medicine  at 
the  Boston  University  School  of 
Medicine,  will  direct  Brown's  new 
system  of  health-care  delivery, 
which  places  strong  emphasis  on 
health  education,  self-care,  and  pre- 
ventive medicine,  while  maintaining 
and  expanding  traditional  clinical 
services.  Hoffman  will  direct  a  larger 
staff,  including  a  new  staff  physician, 
a  new  full-time  director  of  health  ed- 


ucation, and  a  corps  of  self-care  ad- 
vocates who  will  set  up  offices  in 
dormitory  areas. 

Since  1950  Hoffman  has  taught 
medicine  and  maintained  a  private 
practice  in  pediatrics  and  family 
medicine  in  Needham,  Massachu- 
setts. In  addition  to  B.S.  and  M.D. 
degrees  from  Tufts  University, 
Hoffman  returned  to  Tufts  to  earn  a 
master's  in  civil  engineering  (en- 
vironmental and  public  health)  in 
1968. 

n  Howard  K.  Boland,  associate 
director  of  personnel,  has  been 
named  director  of  personnel  to  re- 
place Audrey  Smith,  who  resigned  to 
assume  a  similar  position  at  Mont- 
gomery College  in  Maryland.  Boland 
joined  the  staff  in  1976  as  associate 
director  for  labor  relations  and  was 
promoted  to  associate  director  of 
personnel  in  charge  of  training  and 
development,  labor  relations,  and 
the  personnel  payroll  information 
system  in  1978.  Prior  to  coming  to 
Brown,  he  had  personnel  experience 
with  several  companies,  including 
the  Fairbanks  Weighing  Division  of 
Colt  Industries.  He  received  his  B.S. 
in  labor  relations  from  the  University 
of  Buffalo  in  1958. 

n  John  D.  Stephens,  assistant 
professor  of  sociology,  and  John  S. 
Emigh,  associate  professor  of  theatre 
arts,  have  been  awarded  Fulbright 


grants  for  university  teaching  and 
advanced  research. 

Stephens,  whose  grant  runs 
from  July  1981  to  January  1982,  is 
studying  democratic  socialism  and 
dependency  in  Jamaica.  He  received 
his  B.A.  from  Harvard  University, 
his  M.Phil,  and  Ph.D.  from  Yale;  he 
has  taught  at  Kenyon  College;  and  he 
has  completed  research  t)n  the  con- 
sequences of  social  structural  change 
for  the  development  of  socialism  in 
Sweden. 

Emigh,  who  has  had  extensive 
experience  in  acting  and  directing, 
will  research  the  performing  arts  in 
North  India  from  April  1982  through 
February  1983.  An  expert  on  Balinese 
topeng  dance  theatre,  Emigh  re- 
ceived his  B.A.  from  Amherst  Col- 
lege and  his  M.F.A.  and  Ph.D.  from 
Tulane  University. 

D  Don  B.  Wilmeth,  professor 
of  theatre  arts  and  a  nationally  rec- 
ognized theatre  historian,  has  been 
awarded  the  Barnard  Hewitt  Theatre 
History  Award  from  the  American 
Theatre  Association  for  his  book 
George  Frederick  Cooke:  Machiavel  of  the 
Stage  (Greenwood  Press,  1980).  This 
award,  established  in  1976,  is  pre- 
sented annually  for  the  most  signifi- 
cant scholarship  in  theatre  history. 
Wilmeth's  book,  a  critical  biography 
of  the  first  major  English  actor  to  ap- 
pear in  the  United  States,  was  cho- 
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Brown  get  rid  of  the  flasks,  aprons, 
gloves,  solvents,  glass  vials,  animal  car- 
casses, and  any  other  objects  or  mate- 
rials that  may  be  contaminated  with 
radioactivity? 

To  date.  Brown  has  used  a  sophisti- 
cated version  of  the  trash  can  and  a 
high-priced  "garbageman"  for  its 
radioactive  refuse.  Geraldine  Dettman, 
assistant  professor  of  biological  sciences 
and  the  University's  radiation  safety 
officer  since  1979,  explains  that  Brown's 
radioactive  wastes  are  gathered  into 
special  thick-walled  barrels  and  picked 
up  monthly  by  the  Interex  Corporarton, 
which  ships  them  in  trucks  to  a  dump 
site  in  Richland,  Washington  —  one  of 
only  three  such  sites  in  the  country. 
(The  others  are  in  Nevada  and  South 
Carolina.)  The  drums  must  be  insulated 
with  layers  of  absorbent  materials,  and 
animal  carcasses  are  packed  with  lime  to 


retard  putrefaction,  which  could  cause 
the  barrels  to  explode. 

Last  March,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  (NRC)  eased  its  rules  on 
radioactive  waste  disposal  in  ways  that 
eventually  may  cut  Brown's  $1,500- 
average  monthly  disposal  bill.  The  new 
regulations  would  allow  Brown  to  in- 
cinerate some  of  its  wastes  involving 
tritium  and  carbon-14  (two  of  the  four 
most  commonly  used  isotopes  at 
Brown),  and  to  release  into  municipal 
sewers  liquid  wastes  containing  limited 
amounts  of  the  same  two  isotopes.  But 
none  of  the  NRC  changes  can  take  effect 
at  Brown  unless  Rhode  Island's  state 
laws  are  changed  as  well.  That  is  sHll  in 
the  talking  stages,  Dettman  says.  The 
state's  Radiation  Advisory  Commission 
will  present  its  recommendations  and 
hold  a  public  hearing,  which  has  yet  to 
be  announced. 


sen  from  all  books  in  the  field  of 
theatre  history  published  during 
1980. 

n  Dr.  David  C.  Lewis  '57  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the  Sec- 
tion of  Community  Health  of  the 
Program  in  Medicine,  succeeding  Dr. 
David  S.  Greer,  who  became  dean  of 
medicine  in  July.  Lewis  is  a  nation- 
ally known  authority  in  alcoholism 
and  substance  abuse  who  has  con- 
tributed to  many  state  and  nahonal 
groups,  including  the  National  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism,  and  he  has  served  as  an 
international  consultant  on  public 
health  in  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and 
Thailand.  He  is  the  Donald  G.  Millar 
Distinguished  Scholar  in  Alcoholism 
Studies  at  Brown,  and  directs  the 
Division  of  Alcoholism  and  Sub- 
stance Abuse  at  Roger  Williams 
General  Hospital.  Lewis  earned  his 
M.D.  in  1961  from  the  Harvard  Med- 
ical School  and  joined  the  Brown 
faculty  in  1976. 

D  The  Brown  University  Or- 
chestra will  be  playing  to  the  beat  of  a 
different  baton  for  the  first  time  in 
almost  thirty  years.  Wolfgang  Balzer 
has  been  named  director  of  the  or- 
chestra for  1981-82,  replacing  Martin 
Fischer,  who  retired  last  year  after  a 
thirty-year  career  at  Brown. 

Balzer,  who  will  hold  a  visiting 
lectureship,  has  held  positions  at  the 


Frankfurt  and  Bonn  operas,  the 
Rhine  Philharmonic  in  Koblenz,  and 
the  Rias  Youth  Orchestra  in  Berlin. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1978 
as  music  director  of  the  Rochester 
(Minn.)  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
last  year  was  director  of  orchestras  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  in  Boston. 

n  Dr.  John  Evrard,  a  familiar 
name  to  many  Brown  students  seek- 
ing medical  assistance  over  the  years, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  medi- 
cal education  at  Women  and  Infants 
Hospital.  Evrard  has  been  director  of 
undergraduate  medical  education  at 
the  hospital  since  1979  and  associate 
director  of  community  reproductive 
health  services  since  1975. 

D  Meridy  Smith  '80  is  the  new 
assistant  women's  soccer  coach.  She 
will  coach  the  junior  varsity  team  and 
assist  the  head  coach  with  the  varsity 
program.  A  four-year  letter-winner 
in  soccer.  Smith  was  named  Out- 
standing Freshman  Performer.  She 
competed  in  ice  hockey  for  four  years 
and  track  for  one  year.  She  has 
coached  soccer  at  several  summer 
camps,  and  was  co-organizer  of  the 
1981  Ocean  State  Soccer  Tourna- 
ment, Rhode  Island's  first  soccer 
tourney  for  women.  K.H. 


One  recent  change  in  Brown's  dis- 
posal procedures,  however,  is  already 
saving  the  University  some  money. 
Massachusetts  has  changed  its  state 
laws  to  conform  with  the  new  NRC  rul- 
ings, so  Brown  now  packs  its  liquid 
scintillation  vials  —  small  glass  con- 
tainers used  to  detect  low-level  beta 
radiation  in  a  procedure  utilizing  fluid 
solvents  —  in  plastic  bags  for  disposal  in 
the  Bay  State.  "We  declare  the  vials  as 
radioactive  waste  in  Rhode  Island  under 
state  law,"  explains  Dettman,  referring 
to  the  vast  amounts  of  paperwork  in- 
herent in  her  job,  "but  then  Interex 
takes  them  to  Massachusetts  for  incin- 
eration." Once  the  entire  University 
converts  to  this  method  of  disposing  of 
scintillation  vials  (a  few  researchers  are 
still  using  partially  filled  barrels),  Dett- 
man predicts  Brown  will  save  about 
$3,500  a  year. 

Should  Rhode  Island's  laws  change 
to  coincide  with  the  NRC's  new  rules, 
Brown  will  be  able  to  incinerate  on  cam- 
pus all  but  about  10  percent  of  its 
radioactive  animal  carcasses  and  most  of 
the  scintillation  vials.  While  a  few  local 
residents  have  telephoned  Dettman  to 
express  concern  about  this  possibility, 
she  believes  their  fears  are  exaggerated, 
and  that,  in  fact,  burning  might  be  the 
least  harmful  way  to  dispose  of  some 
radioactive  wastes. 

"Animal  carcasses  can  decay  dur- 
ing long  storage  and  release  pathogenic 
microorganisms,"  she  points  out.  "And 
the  organic  solvents  in  the  scintillation 
vials  are  hazardous  when  inhaled  by  liv- 
ing beings."  Incineration  of  these 
wastes,  on  the  other  hand,  will  release 
what  radiation  officers  term  "negligi- 
ble" amounts  of  radiation  into  the  air. 
For  example,  the  proporhonal  share  of 
natural  radiation  in  the  sky  above  Prov- 
idence is  2.68  curies  (a  curie  is  a  measure 
of  the  number  of  radioactive  decays  a 
minute)  of  tritium  and  26.8  curies  of 
carbon-14,  for  a  total  of  29,480,000  mi- 
crocuries  of  radiation.  If  Brown  burned 
all  its  tritium  and  carbon-14,  and  if  100 
percent  of  it  went  up  the  smokestack  (a 
more  probable  figure  is  20  percent),  the 
University  would  add  only  about  4,500 
microcuries  per  month  (or  about  .0152 
percent)  to  the  inventory  of  natural 
radiarion,  Dettman  says. 

"We  eat  things  with  tritium  and 
carbon-14  in  them,"  she  adds.  "They 
are  everywhere.  Ultimately,  it  comes 
down  to  two  alternatives.  Either  )  ou 
restrict  the  presence  of  a  small  propor- 
tion of  radioactive  isotopes  in  the  envi- 
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ronment  by  discontinuing  all  biomedical 
research  and  all  medical  diagnosis  and 
treatment  using  radiation,  or  you  accept 
these  benefits  as  weighed  against  some 
very  minor  risks." 

It's  a  decision  that  all  states  will  face 
in  the  near  future.  Recently  the  U.S. 
government  agreed  that,  beginning  in 
1986,  the  three  existing  radioactive 
waste  dumps  may  choose  to  close  their 
doors  to  all  non-medical  waste  gen- 
erators. Where  will  the  remainder  of  the 
wastes  go?  "The  government  has  given 
other  areas  of  the  country  some  time  to 
find  a  solution,"  Dettman  says.  Such  a 
solution,  she  believes,  probably  will  en- 
tail the  creation  of  regional  disposal  cen- 
ters. Officials  in  Massachusetts,  which 
among  the  northeastern  states  is  the 
highest  generator  of  radioactive  wastes, 
have  indicated  they  are  willing  to  pro- 
vide a  dump  site,  but  Dettman  won- 
ders, "Will  the  voters  agree?" 

She  will  have  an  eye  on  such  politi- 
cal and  environmental  developments  as 
Brown  continues  to  produce,  and  get  rid 
of,  its  radioactive  wastes  in  the  most  ef- 
fective wavs  allowed.  "Everything  is 
working  smoothly  here  now.  But  the 
paperwork,"  Dettman  sighs,  "is  unbe- 
lievable!" A.D. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES: 

Getting  into  the 
riding  habit 

While  most  Brown  athletic  groups 
are  reaping  the  benefits  of  the  new  ath- 
letic center  —  modern  facilities,  ample 
changing  room,  indoor  courts  —  there  is 
one  team  that  still  dashes  into  a  horse 
stall  to  change  clothes  for  competition. 
Worse  than  that,  the  team  has  perhaps 
onl\'  two  complete  outfits  for  its  fifteen 
members  to  share  while  competing.  The 
team?  The  Brown  Riding  Club,  par- 
ticipating in  a  sport  that  is  not  generally 
relegated  to  poor-countr\  -cousin  status. 

The  Brown  Riding  Club  has  been 
on  campus  for  man\'  years,  but  it  has 
been  enjoying  a  renaissance  lately.  Part 
of  its  newfound  success  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  enthusiasm  and  creativity  of 
its  president,  Cathy  Snyder  '82. 

"When  1  was  a  freshman  there  were 
only  a  few  of  us  interested  in  riding, 
much  less  in  competitive  riding.  Today 
there  are  forty-five  to  fifty  members  in 
the  club  and  we  are  active  in  the  Inter- 
collegiate Circuit  with  twenty-four  other 
schools." 

The  Intercollegiate  Circuit  is  the 


"league"  in  which  Brown  riders  com- 
pete. There  is  a  double  season,  like  cross 
country  and  track,  in  the  fall  and  spring 
when  the  clubs  travel  to  t>ther  schools  to 
compete  in  individual  events  —  jump- 
ing and  riding  —  as  a  team. 

"We're  sort  of  the  underdogs  u  hen 
it  comes  to  competition,"  Snyder  sa\s. 
"Most  of  the  other  schools  all  ha\e  their 
own  stables.  We  do  really  well  consider- 
ing our  resources." 

The  club  uses  Riverview  Stables  in 
nearby  Barrington,  owned,  conven- 
iently, by  a  Brown  alumna.  Desire 
Palmer  '73.  ("Just  a  coincidence," 
Snyder  says,  but  it  helps  to  have  a  s\m- 
pathetic  stable  owner.) 

Part  of  the  reason  the  club  has  be- 
come so  successful  is  that  it  has  begun 
to  cater  to  students  who  are  interested 
mainly  in  recreational  riding. 

■Twent\  -live  percent  ot  the  club 
has  had  no  riding  experience.  There  are 
a  handtul  of  good  riders,  ol  course;  one 
resumed-education  student  has  been 
training  two  horses  in  dressage,  and 
one  went  to  the  London  School.  But 
we've  been  doing  a  lot  besides  competi- 
tion." 

The  $70  fee  charged  per  semester 
helps  defray  the  expense  of  eight  les- 
sons, transpi)rtation  to  the  stables, 
show  fees,  Newport  rides,  and  a  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  show.  The  Newport 
rides  are  a  club  favorite:  the  club  rents 
horses  from  a  Middletown  stable  and 
rides  around  the  Newport  area  tor  a 
couple  of  hours.  "It's  great  to  get  away. 
Being  outdoors  near  the  sea  and  the 
trees  .  .  .  it's  a  chance  to  forget  about 
Brown  for  two  hours." 

Transportation  to  and  from  the 
stables  and  competition  has  become 
something  of  a  problem  for  club  mem- 
bers.  "We  used  to  be  able  to  use  the 
UCS  vans,  but  they  took  them  away 
from  us  so  now  we  have  to  pile  into  two 
or  three  cars."  And  cars  are  not  the  only 
thing  the  riders  are  sharing. 

"We  have  to  switch  habits  during 
competition,  which  creates  a  lot  of  furi- 
ous clothes-changing  in  the  back  of  the 
horse's  stalls." 

A  habit  consists  of  a  hard  hat  ("Not 
for  looks,  but  to  protect  the  rider's  head 
if  she  takes  a  spill  "),  a  "rat  catcher" 
shirt,  a  velveteen  choker  or  tie,  a  twee 
or  velveteen  blazer,  britches,  leather 
gloves,  boots,  and  optional  spurs.  An 
average  outfit,  according  to  Snyder,  can 
cost  upwards  of  $700,  a  tidy  sum. 

In  spite  of  the  amount  of  horse- 
choking  paraphernalia,  Snyder  says 


that  it's  not  necessariU'  a  rich  man's 
sport.  "A  lot  of  people  call  and  say  lli  ii 
they're  not  interested  in  competing,  |iisi 
riding.  And  we'\e  been  racking  our 
brains  to  think  of  new  ways  to  raise 
money.  We'd  like  to  help  out  studeiii-. 
with  the  price  of  lessons,  or  at  least  give 
them  discounts,  which  would  be  tM^ 
incentive  to  stick  with  it.  " 

Snyder  is  concerned  about  the  In 
ture  of  the  club  once  she  moves  on  In 
greener  pastures.  After  four  years  cil 
service  as  the  sole  administrator  shi'  ■- 
worried  about  passing  the  reins  to 
someone  who  isn't  as  interested  as  slii 
is.  She  hopes  that  the  Brown  Riding 
Club,  with  all  its  apparent  shortconi 
ings,  is  here  to  staw 

"Atter  all,  its  a  great  \\a\  to  gel 
close  to  other  people.  How  can  you  ii'  i 
if  you're  sharing  cars  and  clothes?" 

K  H. 

UPDATE: 

Dannenfelser  sues 
in  federal  court 

The  Dannenfelser  Saga  continues. 

Richard  Dannenfelser,  the  contro- 
versial and  popular  Protestant  minister 
whose  job  in  the  Brown  Chaplain's 
Office  was  eliminated  in  1980  as  part  of 
a  four-year-old  staffing  plan  (BAM, 
November  1980),  filed  suit  in  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  in  July,  charging  the  Univer- 
sity with  intentional  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  sex,  and  religion.  The 
court  was  the  only  remaining  avenue  for 
Dannenfelser  to  pursue  his  quest  for 
reinstatement:  complaints  he  filed  ear- 
lier in  the  year  with  the  state  Commis- 
sion for  Human  Rights  and  the  federal 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  were  dismissed  over  the 
summer  as  having  no  probable  cause. 

Dannenfelser's  suit  asks  the  court 
to  ctimpel  Brown  to  reinstate  him  to  his 
former  position  as  associate  chaplain 
with  back  pay  and  benefits.  It  also  asks 
for  $100,000  in  compensatory  damages 
from  the  University  and  an  unspecified 
amount  of  puniHve  damages.  On  the 
advice  of  his  attorney,  the  former  chap- 
lain will  not  discuss  his  suit  against 
Brown  beyond  allowing  that  "it  could 
be  quite  some  time"  before  all  the  perti- 
nent materials  are  compiled  and  his  case 
is  heard. 

Currently  self-employed  and  in- 
volved in  a  variety  of  projects,  Dannen- 
felser says  he  is  "keeping  busy.  And  I 
haven't  lost  my  sense  of  humor,"  he 
adds  with  a  chuckle.  He  has  an  office  for 
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individual  and  group  therapy  at  the 
Moshassuck  Medical  Center  in  Provi- 
dence, is  a  consultant  and  speaker  for 
the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design's 
Resident  Assistant  program,  is  col- 
laborating with  writer  Peter  Warren  '71 
on  a  book  about  male  sexuality  and  re- 
lationships, and  does  "lots  of  preach- 
ing" on  weekends  as  an  interim  pastor 
at  area  churches.  He  also  will  be  helping 
to  teach  a  course  given  by  sexuality 
therapists  Philip  and  Lorna  Sarrel  at  the 
Yale  Medical  School. 

What  motivates  him  to  pursue  his 
grievance  with  Brown,  more  than  a  year 
after  the  fact?  "1  feel  that  as  a  person,  I 
certainly  am  expendable  [from  the 
Chaplain's  staff),"  Dannenfelser  ex- 
plains. "But  I  also  feel  that  my  kind  of 
ministry  —  one  that  is  active,  one  that  is 
creative  in  connecting  sexuality  and 
spirituality  —  is  pretty  important  to  an 
institution  like  Brown." 

Whether  the  District  Court  will  find 
a  legal  basis  for  Dannenfelser's  reason- 
ing remains  to  be  seen.  A.D. 

SPORTS 

Bi/  jay  Barry 
WOMEN'S  TENNIS: 

A  perfect  season  for 
Freeman  and  teammates 

Tennis  may  be  serious  business  for 
today's  top  pros,  but  many  excellent 
players  are  still  in  the  game  for  the  sheer 
fun  of  it.  One  of  them  is  sophomore 
Ellie  Freeman  from  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin, Brown's  number  one  player. 

"1  wouldn't  be  playing  the  game  if  1 
didn't  enjoy  it,"  she  says.  "When  the 
season  started,  my  goal  was  for  the 
team  to  do  well,  and  for  me  to  play  well 
also.  But  even  if  I  were  playing  at  the 
number  four  spot  and  having  a  good 
time  doing  it,  1  wouldn't  mind  at  all.  1 
just  love  the  game  of  tennis." 

As  things  turned  out,  both  Freeman 
and  the  team  did  very  well  indeed. 
Brown's  women  ended  7-0  this  fall  and 
captured  the  Rhode  Islands.  Playing  at 
number  one.  Freeman  had  a  perfect 
record,  going  7-0  in  both  singles  and 
doubles,  where  she  teamed  with  Nancy 
Stroker  '82  of  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey. 

Freeman  burst  upon  the  Brown 
tennis  scene  when  she  took  over  the 
number  one  spot  as  a  freshman  and 
went  11-11  in  singles  and  12-6  in  dou- 


bles during  the  fall  and  spring  seasons. 
She  won  the  Rhode  Islands  a  year  ago 
and  repeated  this  fall. 

At  Whitefish  Bay  High  School  in 
Milwaukee,  Freeman  was  a  four-year 
starter  on  the  varsity  tennis  team.  In  her 
senior  year  she  won  the  state  singles 
championship  while  pacing  her  team  to 
the  state  title.  Her  parents,  Freeman 
says,  played  a  major  role  in  her  de- 
velopment as  a  tennis  player.  "They  in- 
troduced me  to  tennis  but  never  pushed 
me.  It  was  always  my  decision,  and 
that's  what  makes  it  all  the  more  re- 
warding." 

Coach  Bill  Cullen  was  more  than 
pleased  when  Freeman  decided  to  en- 
roll at  Brown.  "She's  a  very  consistent 
player,"  he  says.  "Ellie  has  an  excellent 
groundstroke,  and  during  the  past  year 
she  has  worked  extra  hard  to  improve 
her  serve  and  her  volleying.  This  dedi- 
cation is  what  put  her  in  the  number 
one  spot  last  year  and  what  kept  her 
there  this  year." 

The  women's  tennis  picture  at 
Brown  is  improving  rapidly.  Some 
nationally-ranked  tennis  players  have 
enrolled,  and  more  are  expected. 

"1  think  that  in  the  next  few  years 
Brown  can  be  tops  in  New  England  and 
challenge  for  the  Ivy  title,"  Freeman 
says.  "And  if  this  means  that  1  have  to 
move  down  a  peg  or  two  as  better 
players  come  to  Brown,  so  be  it.  Playing 
the  game  of  tennis  will  still  be  fun." 

The  high  point  of  the  season  for 
Coach  Cullen 's  team  was  the  meeting 
with  Boston  University,  which  a  year 
ago  had  ruined  Brown's  otherwise  per- 
fect season  with  a  7-2  loss.  This  time, 
Freeman  and  freshman  Carolyn  Sugar, 
who  finished  one-two  in  the  Rhode  Is- 
lands, started  the  match  with  back-to- 
back  straight  set  victories.  It  was  3-3 
going  into  the  doubles,  where  the  tan- 
dems of  Freeman  and  senior  captain 
Stroker,  and  then  freshmen  Stacy  Diehl 
and  Lisa  Krakow,  captured  straight  set 
victories  to  wrap  up  the  5-4  decision  and 
assure  a  perfect  season. 

WOMEN'S  SOCCER: 

Debbie  Ching  let  her 
feet  do  the  talking 

As  an  English  major,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  native  Debbie  Ching  '83  knows 
the  importance  of  language  as  a  means 
of  communication.  But  she  also  knows 
that  actions  sometimes  speak  louder 
than  words.  On  the  soccer  field,  the 


junior  forward  has  let  her  feet  do  the 
talking. 

At  the  end  of  her  third  varsity  sea- 
son, Ching  leads  all  team  members  in 
total  career  points  with  thirty-six,  and 
she  led  the  team  in  scoring  during  the 
1981  season  with  15  points.  Despite 
these  accomplishments.  Coach  Phil 
Pincince  feels  that  Ching  could  have 
scored  more  often. 

"Debbie  is  a  great  one-on-one 
player  with  excellent  speed  and  moves," 
he  says.  "More  important,  she  is  a  team 
player.  She  knows  how  to  move  with- 
out the  ball  and  get  into  scoring  posi- 
tion. Early  this  season,  however,  she 
didn't  get  as  many  good  scoring  oppor- 
tunities due  to  the  injury  to  our  other 
fine  forward,  Frances  Fusco.  This  hurt 
her  personal  statistical  chart,  but  it 
forced  her  to  become  more  of  a  team 
leader." 

Fusco's  absence  also  hurt  the  team, 
which  lost  six  of  its  first  nine  games 
since  capturing  the  Ivy  title  a  year  ago. 
With  the  return  of  Fusco  late  in  the  sea- 
son. Brown  defeated  Tufts,  Dartmouth, 
and  Plymouth  State  to  end  the  regular 
season  at  6-6. 

There  probably  are  few  people  who 
enjoy  scoring  goals  more  than  Ching. 
Yet,  she  rates  one  statistic  even  higher 
—  assists.  "It's  often  harder  to  give  a 
good  feed  than  it  is  to  score  the  actual 
goal,"  she  says.  "Those  crossing  shots 
are  the  key.  If  you  can  get  eight  or  nine 
chips  into  the  middle,  you've  got  the 
game." 

Ching's  ambidexterous  abilities 
make  her  lethal  from  either  side  of  the 
field.  Last  year,  when  the  Bruins  took 
Ivy  honors,  Ching  was  a  vital  part  of  the 
offense,  chalking  up  nine  goals  and  two 
assists.  That  performance  was  good 
enough  to  earn  her  second  team  All-Ivy 
honors. 

"This  season  I  didn't  set  any  per- 
sonal scoring  goals,"  she  says.  "I  just 
wanted  to  become  a  better  all-around 
player.  Every  aspect  of  the  game  is  im- 
portant, so  if  I  play  better  the  goals  and 
points  will  come  naturally." 

At  the  Punahou  School  in  Hawaii, 
Ching  captained  the  team  and  led  it  to 
the  Interscholastic  League  of  Hawaii 
championship. 

An  amateur  sports  photographer 
who  has  had  several  of  her  photos  pub- 
lished in  local  newspapers,  Ching  ex- 
pects to  use  her  English  background  for 
postgraduate  study  in  either  law  or 
business.  With  her  wide  range  of  in- 

coiitinued  on  page  5b 
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A  SPECIAL  REPORT  ON  BROWN  RESEARCH 


THE  ULTIMATE 


// 


Yours  is  the  opportunity  to  advance 
human  knowledge  and  to  make  life 
more  reasonable,"  said  the  man  ad- 
dressing Brown's  advanced  degree 
recipients  at  the  1977  Graduate  School  Commence- 
ment. "It  is  no  mean  calling,  nor  is  it  dry  "  The  speaker 
was  Steven  Muller,  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity; his  topic  was  research  scholarship.  On  that 
June  day  four-and-a-half  years  ago,  Muller  touched  on 
a  singular  mission  of  Brown  the  University,  a  mission 
that  oftimes  receives  less  public  emphasis  than  does 
Brown's  undergraduate  curriculum  and  teaching. 

But,  as  Dean  Ernest  Frerichs  points  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing essay,  there  is  research  aplenty  at  Brown,  and 
none  of  it  "dry."  That  fact  becomes  all  too  evident 
when  you  set  out  to  describe  Brown  research:  how  can 
you  hope  to  convey  in  a  few  concise  profiles  the  lively, 
diverse  character  of  these  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
individual  projects,  each  one  offering  glimpses  of  the 
frontiers  of  new  knowledge,  or  of  fresh  interpretations 
of  man's  history  and  past  achievements?  Nearly  all 
faculty  members  and  graduate  students  at  Brown,  not 
to  mention  some  undergraduates,  are  engaged  in 
scholarly  or  experimental  research.  Their  endeavors 
are  supported  by  outside  grants  —  totaling  more  than 
$25  million  in  1980-81  —  that  flow  annually  through 
the  University's  Office  of  Research  Administration, 
and  by  Brown  itself  in  the  form  of  sabbatical  leaves, 
facilities,  clerical  assistance,  and  other  provisions 
equally  difficult  to  quantify. 

There  is  ample  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  research 
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at  Brown  today:  the  scholarly  journals  edited  by  Brown 
faculty,  the  millions  of  dollars  in  grants  awarded  to  a 
single  research  facility  such  as  the  Materials  Research 
Laboratory,  the  commitment  to  special  collections  and 
resource  materials  in  the  humanities  at  the  newly  ren- 
ovated Jt)hn  Hay  Library  and  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library,  the  enlarged  scope  of  medical  research  grow- 
ing out  of  the  establishment  in  1972  of  Brown's  Pro- 
gram in  Medicine  and  its  affiliation  with  area  hospitals, 
the  numerous  research  centers  (for  cognitive  science, 
for  classical  art  and  archaeology,  for  child  study,  to 
name  a  few),  and  a  more  general,  but  significant,  ex- 
ternal recognition  of  Brown's  faculty  as  scholars  on  the 
edge  of  their  disciplines,  as  people  to  be  sought  out  for 
the  latest  word  on  many  a  topic. 

This  bubbling  of  scholarly  and  scientific  inquiry 
unquestionably  is  the  yeast  in  Brown's  daily  academic 
bread,  the  element  that  allows  learning  experiences 
here  to  transcend  the  basic  fibers  of  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences.  The  late  Henry  M.  Wriston,  president  of 
Brown  from  1937  to  1955,  was  an  architect  of  the  Uni- 
versity's present  prominence  as  a  research,  as  well  as  a 
teaching,  institution.  "Bear  in  mind,"  he  told  an 
alumni  audience  in  1955,  "that  everything  said  about 
research  at  Brown  is  a  manifestation  of  its  teaching 
power.  It  is  a  faculty  continually  refreshed  by  its 
struggle  to  add  new  truth  to  the  stock  which  the  world 
needs  today." 

That  America  today  needs  contribuHons  to  its 
stock  of  knowledge  —  contributions  that  universities 
such  as  Brown  are  uniquely  qualified  to  provide  —  is 
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ADVENTURE 


one  premise  of  a  nationwide  campaign,  "America's 
Energy  is  Mindpower,"  sponsored  this  year  by  the 
Washington-based  Council  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education  (CASE),  and  chaired  by  Robert  A.  Reichley, 
Brown's  vice  president  for  university  relations  (Under 
the  Elms,  September).  CASE'S  message  is  especially 
urgent  in  an  era  when,  more  than  at  any  other  time  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  a  national  administration  is 
looking  to  pare  all  but  "the  essentials"  from  the  federal 
budget.  Research  —  especially  of  a  non-technological, 
non-military  nature  —  could  well  be  severely  undercut 
in  the  fiscal  pruning  process;  to  tough-minded  budget 
managers,  much  research  on  the  surface  might  appear 
anything  but  "essential."  Leading  educators,  such  as 
Steven  Muller,  disagree:  "(An)  educated  and  disci- 
plined toughness  of  the  rational  mind  is  the  hallmark 
of  research  scholarship,"  he  said  at  Brown  in  1977.  "It 
justifies  the  university  better  than  the  production 
merely  of  trained  professionals.  .  .  .  Research  scholar- 
ship must  live  on  a  firm  foundation.  To  the  extent  that 
its  foundation  is  primarily  public  support  for  activity 
deemed  to  be  of  high  public  priority  for  the  moment,  it 
rests  on  sand." 

There  is  another  product  of  research,  more 
ephemeral  than  journal  articles  and  Nobel 
Prizes  and  the  solving  of  a  human  or  soci- 
etal ill,  that  bears  mentioning  here.  It  has  to 
do  with  intellectual  curiosity,  the  life  of  the  mind,  and 
the  history  of  human  inquiry  crystallized  in  ideas.  The 
late  geology  professor  Thomas  A.  "Tim"  Mutch,  a 


principal  in  the  Viking  missions  to  Mars  and  an  avid 
mountain  climber  who  died  on  a  Himalayan  expedi- 
tion last  year,  spoke  of  research  as  an  adventure:  "The 
quest,"  he  said,  "is  the  fundamental  thing.  Exploration 
is  the  single  most  important  educational  experience." 
Professor  of  Psychology  Lorrin  Riggs,  a  renowned  au- 
thority on  visual  perception,  characterized  his  attitude 
towards  the  immense  scientific  mysteries  he  confronts 
as  one  of  "wonder,  not  despair,"  adding  that  "curios- 
ity is  most  of  my  motivation."  And  historian  Gordon 
Wood,  profiled  on  page  32,  describes  the  thrill  of  seek- 
ing evidence  in  yellowing  newspapers,  and  the 
aesthetic  satisfaction  he  derives  from  "making  sense  of 
things." 

It  is  this  ambience  of  discovery,  both  hard-won 
and  serendipitous,  and  the  exhilaration  that  accom- 
panies it,  that  informs  research  at  Brown.  The 
scholarly  activities  of  a  great  university  are  no  mere  re- 
hashings  of  timeworn  lore;  they  are  the  ultimate  ad- 
venture, the  groping  of  the  human  mind  into  wild,  un- 
charted regions,  the  careful  placing  of  yet  another  jig- 
saw piece  into  an  unimaginably  vast  puzzle. 

The  biochemist  Albert  Szent-Gyorgyi  said,  "Re- 
search is  to  see  what  everybody  else  has  seen,  and  to 
think  what  nobody  else  has  thought."  Brown's  faculty 
seeks  to  "think  what  nobody  else  has  thought"  to  the 
benefit  of  themselves,  the  institution,  and  society.  Fol- 
lowing Dean  French's  essay,  the  BAM  profiles  seven 
faculty  members  —  explorers  all  —  and  their  current 
research  projects.  .4.D. 
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Research  in  the  University-College 

A  Brown  Paradigm 


By  Ernest  S.  Frerichs  '48 


In  describing  Brown,  we  often 
emphasize  our  tradition  as  a 
college;  I  propose  that  it  is 
equally  appropriate  to  define  Brown 
as  a  university.  Surmounting  the 
possible  tensions  between  teaching 
and  scholarship,  we  at  Brown  have 
affirmed  that  we  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  both  university  and  college,  that 
each  of  our  three  student  bodies  is 
well  served  by  studying  in  an  envi- 
ronment that  encourages  both 
Nobel  laureates  who  teach  and  the 
recipients  of  awards  for  distin- 
guished teaching  who  conduct  sig- 
nificant research. 

Not  all  observers  of  higher  edu- 
cation have  believed  that  our  goal  of 
the  university-college  is  feasible  or 
desirable.  The  distinguished  phi- 
losopher Charles  Sanders  Pierce  de- 
fended a  dictionary  definition  of 
"university"  that  he  constructed  in 
1891  by  arguing  that  a  university 
had  nothing  to  do  with  instruction. 
Pierce's  definition  reflected  the 
growth  of  the  university  in  the 
United  States,  a  growth  which 
placed  strong  emphasis  on  the  role 
of  research. 


Dean  Frerichs  on  the  stefJS 
of  Broicii's  Graduate  Center. 


At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that 
many  of  the  new  and  renewed  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  the 
last  third  of  nineteenth-century 
America  took  seriously  the  wedding 
of  instruction  and  research.  Even  in 
the  universities  created  with  domi- 
nant research  emphasis  —  Chicago, 
Clark,  Johns  Hopkins  —  scholar- 
ship was  not  divorced  from  the  in- 
structional responsibility  of  the 
faculty. 

Brown's  definition  of  itself  as 
university-college  is  neither  esoteric 
nor  unique.  There  is,  however,  an 
individuality  about  Brown's  defini- 
tion that  is  important  for  those  of  us 
who  wish  to  see  Brown  fulfill  its 
dual  destiny.  What  is  important  in 
understanding  Brown  is  to  capture 
the  particular  definition  of  research 
that  legitimizes  the  university  ele- 
ment in  Brown  as  a  university- 
college.  How  do  we  articulate  the 
role  of  research  in  Brown's  mission? 
What  factors  influence  its  character 
or  threaten  its  effectiveness?  What 
are  the  benefits  —  for  society,  for 
the  University,  for  our  faculty,  and 
for  our  students  —  of  Brown  re- 
search? What  scale  of  research  is 
necessary  to  maintain  that  particu- 
lar profile  of  Brown  University  that 
has  evolved  over  217  years? 

Every  element  in  the  Univer- 
sity's life  bears  on  the  conduct  of 
Brown  research.  In  the  magic  mix  of 
student  numbers,  how  does  re- 
search fare  if  the  ratio  of  under- 
graduate to  graduate  and  medical 


students  is  changed  from  3.5:1  to  4:1 
or  5:1?  In  the  allocation  of  peren- 
nially scarce  resources,  how  shall 
we  determine  priorities  for  the  con- 
struction or  renovation  of  buildings 
primarily  related  to  research,  versus 
the  need  for  creating  and  upgrading 
facilities  serving  the  instructional, 
social,  athletic,  or  residential  needs 
of  our  students?  What  are  the  long- 
range  consequences  for  Brown's  re- 
search health  of  a  physical  plant 
with  restricted  available  research 
space,  of  University-sponsored  re- 
search projects  rarely  measured  in 
terms  greater  than  $60,000  annu- 
ally? If  the  burgeoning  costs  and  the 
inadequate  support  for  that  re- 
search from  both  without  and 
within  force  the  establishment  of 
priorities  between  various  fields, 
what  criteria  shall  we  use? 

Simple  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions obviously  are  unavailable,  but 
Brown  cannot  maintain  both  as- 
pects of  its  hyphenated  character 
without  serious  and  constant  atten- 
tion to  its  responsibilities  in  re- 
search, and  thereby  its  legitimacy  as 
a  university.  In  truth.  Brown  has  re- 
sponded to  such  questions;  our  his- 
tory is  a  collection  of  answers  to 
these  questions  at  specific  mo- 
ments. The  current  construction  of  a 
major  building  for  chemistry  and 
geological  sciences  is  an  acknowl- 
edgment that  the  research  achieve- 
ments of  these  faculties  demanded 
a  giant  step  forward  in  facility  sup- 
port. 
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The  seriousness  of  our  com- 
mitment to  research  is  not  in  ques- 
tion, nor,  surely,  the  success  of  our 
faculty  and  students  in  the  conduct 
of  research.  In  the  world  of  scholar- 
ship Brown's  name  is  associated 
with  important  achievements  in 
basic  research  and  indeed  across  a 
broad  spectrum  of  disciplines  and 
fields. 

These  achievements  have  ac- 
companied us  throughout  Brown's 
history.  In  part  this  is  true  because 
we  have  viewed  Brown's  faculty  as 
"unitary,"  one  faculty  serving  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  students, 
a  faculty  selected  for  its  ability  to 
teach  effectively  and  at  the  same 
time  to  advance  the  boundaries  of 
knowledge.  Such  a  definition  of  a 
facult)'  member  is  a  "great  expecta- 
tion," but  it  is  an  important  part  of 
Brown's  heritage;  we  believe  that 
teaching  and  scholarship  are  nt)t 
separable  in  the  life  of  the  Brown 
faculty. 

Clearly  universities  do  not 
achieve  reputations  for  research  ef- 
fectiveness bv  fiat.  The  visions  of 
presidents  and  governing  bodies 
combined  with  the  abilities,  ener- 
gies, and  initiatives  of  the  faculty 
are  essentia!  to  research  success. 
These  combined  efforts  rest  upon  a 
perennial  spirit  of  inquir\'  that  is 
impatient  v\ith  knowledge  as  we 
know  it.  To  advance  knowledge, 
however,  requires  a  context  of 
facilities,  different  for  different 
fields  but  essential  if  students  and 
scholars  are  to  begin  and  to  succeed 
in  the  quest  for  new  knowledge. 

Those  who  establish  libraries 
and  laboratories  speak  not  only  to 
our  responsibility  as  a  college  to 
transmit  knowledge,  but  equally  to 
our  responsibility  as  a  university  to 
transform  knowledge,  to  extend  the 
vision  of  our  time  beyond  the  com- 
mon conclusion  of  the  latest  text- 
book. Those  who  gather  scholars 
and  teachers  into  faculties  consider 
not  only  the  need  for  a  curriculum 
broad  enough  to  engage  the  bright- 
est minds  of  our  undergraduates 
but  also  the  need  to  cluster  scholarly 
competence  that  can  enlarge  the 
current  fund  of  knowledge.  The 


network  for  that  creation  of  new 
knowledge  transcends  national 
boundaries  and  relates  our  faculty 
to  a  world  of  international  scholar- 
ship. Instruction  by  its  very  nature 
is  local  in  character;  research  by  its 
nature  breaks  the  boundaries  of 
local  geography  and  current  time. 
The  scholar  engages  ail  others  who 
have  wrestled  with  a  problem  any- 
where and  at  any  time. 

Creating  a  faculty  research 
environment  at  Brown  has 
been  the  fortunate  result  of 
both  accident  and  plan.  The  trag- 
edies associated  with  the  jugger- 
naut of  the  Third  Reich  produced  a 
scholarly  migration  from  which 
Brown  and  many  other  American 
universities  were  the  accidental 
beneficiaries.  Some  displaced 
scholars  passed  through  our  Uni- 
versity kn  short  periods;  others 
fulfilled  the  remainder  of  their 
scholarly  lives  here  to  the  benefit  of 
our  students,  our  faculty,  and  soci- 
ety generally.  Permanent  contribu- 
tions to  Brown's  profile  came  from 
many  of  these  migrant  scholars  who 
entered  our  University  without 
prior  intention. 

Brown  and  research  at  Brown 
will  always  be  different  because 
William  Prager  came  here  from 
German\'  b\'  way  of  Turkey;  so  will 
the  fields  of  applied  mathematics 
and  engineering  mechanics.  The  in- 
ternational reputation  of  Brown's 
Division  of  Applied  Mathematics  is 
a  tribute  to  the  pioneering  vision 
and  ability  of  Professor  Prager  and 
those  whom  he  attracted  as  col- 
leagues, as  well  as  those  whom  he 
produced  as  scholars  and  teachers. 

The  same  is  no  less  true  of  the 
migration  to  Brown  of  Otto  Neuge- 
bauer,  the  doyen  of  scholarship  in 
ancient  mathematics  and  astrono- 
my. Assembling  a  team  of  scholars 
with  complementary  strengths.  Pro- 
fessor Neugebauer  and  his  col- 
leagues have  remapped  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  exact  sciences  in  an- 
tiquity in  ways  that  will  associate 
that  field  with  Brown  always  and 
everywhere.  Serendipities  such  as 
these  occurred  in  other  fields  of 


Brown's  endeavors,  fortunately  not 
always  as  the  consequence  of  to- 
talitarianism. 

The  general  growth  of  mathe- 
matical strength  at  Brown  is  a 
reflection  of  planned  growth,  of 
conscious  efforts  of  scholars  such  as 
R.  G.  D.  Richardson,  longtime  dean 
of  the  Graduate  School,  and  C. 
Raymond  Adams,  both  of  whom 
served  as  chairmen  of  our  mathe- 
matics department,  as  well  as 
Raymond  Clare  Archibald.  They 
attracted  to  Brown  a  group  of 
mathematicians  wht)se  success  in 
mathematical  scholarship  added 
further  distinction  to  Brown's  repu- 
tation in  that  field. 

Foremost  among  these  addi- 
tions was  J.  D.  Tamarkin,  who  came 
to  Brown  in  1927  from  Russia  by 
way  of  Dartmouth  College.  Profes- 
sor Tamarkin's  contributions  to  the 
scholarship  of  partial  ditterential 
equations,  of  integral  equations  and 
complex  numbers,  enhanced  the 
study  oi  mathematics  and  the  cen- 
trality  of  Brown  in  the  world  of 
mathematical  studies.  Brown  has 
perpetuated  J.  D.  Tamarkin's  con- 
tribution by  creating  J.  D.  Tamarkin 
Assistant  Professorships,  which  are 
prized  by  )t)ung  mathematicians  as 
appointments  reflecting  the  early 
recognition  of  significant  promise. 

Coordinated  v\  ith  the  efforts  to 
build  a  faculty  of  international  dis- 
tinction was  the  work  of  Professor 
Archibald,  who  provided  leader- 
ship across  many  years  in  assembl- 
ing a  distinguished  collection  in 
mathematics  that  would  support 
Brown's  research  efforts.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  American  Mathematical 
Society  to  locate  in  Providence 
helped  to  insure  that  Brown's 
commitment  to  mathematics  would 
enjoy  an  even  wider  recognition. 

Brown's  prowess  in  research 
can  extend  easily  beyond  mathe- 
matics to  tell  our  story  in  philoso- 
phy, in  English  and  the  modern 
languages  and  literatures,  in  classics 
and  history,  in  economics  and 
sociology,  in  chemistry,  physics  and 
engineering,  in  biology  and  psy- 
chology. Each  of  these  and  others 
underscores  the  statement  that  re- 
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search  at  Brown  has  been  con- 
ducted with  notable  success  in  a 
broad  range  of  fields  and  across  a 
considerable  part  of  our  history.  We 
have  been  for  almost  fifty  years  one 
of  the  fifty  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Universities,  the 
primary  educational  association  in 
our  country  of  leading  research  uni- 
versities. 

Accompanying  our  success  in 
attracting  scholars  has  been  our 
success  in  establishing  important 
facilities  to  support  their  research  — 
the  John  Hay  Library,  the  John  Car- 
ter Brown  Library,  the  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  Science  Li- 
braries, the  Computer  Center.  We 
have  gathered  materials  to  serve  the 
needs  of  all  generations  in  the  pur- 
suit of  Americana,  or  American  po- 
etry, or  Lincolniana,  or  military  his- 
tory, or  in  any  other  focus  within 
our  collections.  In  these  collections, 
we  have  combined  the  treasures  of 
all  times  with  what  may  be  the  trivia 
of  a  given  age,  knowing  that  for 
scholarship  both  treasures  and 
trivia  are  essential. 

To  take  pride  in  our  character 
as  a  university-college  in 
which  research  is  essential  is 
to  recognize  the  contribution  the 
University  must  make  to  carry  out 
that  part  of  our  mission  success- 
fully. Measuring  in  dollars  the  Uni- 
versity's contribution  to  the  re- 
search efforts  of  faculty  and  stu- 
dents defies  current  accounting 
styles.  We  know  only  that  the  sup- 
port of  research  is  a  joint  venture  of 
many  sources,  external  and  inter- 
nal, and  that  the  strain  on  those  re- 
sources is  noticeable. 

Despite  our  relative  smallness, 
we  are  included  in  the  top  100  uni- 
versities and  colleges  receiving  the 
largest  amounts  in  federal  funds  for 
research  and  development  in  1979. 
In  a  classic  1945  study,  Vannevar 
Bush  proposed  that  private  funds 
would  no  longer  be  adequate  for 
conducting  scientific  research  on  a 
scale  appropriate  to  American 
needs  in  this  century.  Bush's  prop- 
osition became  history,  and  thirty- 
five  years  later  sponsored  activities 


at  Brown  accounted  for  almost  25 
percent  of  the  1980-81  operating 
budget.  In  that  year,  426  awards 
from  external  sources  provided 
$25.7  million  of  income  to  offset  the 
costs  of  sponsored  research  and 
other  educational  activities.  This 
total  is  almost  double  the  total 
sponsored  activity  income  ($13.7 
million)  in  1976-77. 

The  successful  conduct  of  the 
nation's  basic  research  through  the 
universities  and  by  a  blending  of 
governmental  and  institutional 
support  is  a  well-known  story  at 
Brown  and  elsewhere.  Our  faculty 
traditionally  has  conducted  its  re- 
search in  the  sciences  and  engineer- 
ing through  that  mode,  and  there 
are  examples  of  this  in  the  social  sci- 
ences, the  humanities,  and  the  arts. 

The  research  of  our  faculty  has 
presupposed  not  only  such  a  pro- 
gram of  research  funding,  but  also 
an  environment  in  which  research  is 
valued  —  by  the  faculty  themselves, 
by  students,  staff.  Corporation,  and 
alumni.  Beyond  the  positive  valuing 
of  research  by  the  University  com- 
munity lies  the  requirement  of  ef- 
fective support  services  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  equipment  essential  to 
successful  research. 

We  look  with  anxiety  on  the 
demands  that  we  face  in  fulfilling 
our  commitment  to  research.  The 
rising  costs  of  libraries,  laboratories, 
and  equipment,  combined  with  the 
probability  of  decreasing  govern- 
ment support,  imperil  the  quality  of 
research  at  Brown,  at  other  research 
universities,  and  for  a  nation  that 
has  relied  on  the  universities  to  do 
its  basic  research.  As  of  1976,  uni- 
versities and  colleges  accounted  for 
55  percent  of  the  expenditures  of 
basic  research  funds,  up  from  46 
percent  in  1966. 

The  challenges  to  the  conduct 
of  significant  research  are  many. 
Obsolete  equipment  is  a  guarantee 
of  dubious  achievement  in  scientific 
research,  and  there  are  few  en- 
couraging signs  on  the  horizon  for 
improving  that  aspect.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  current  administration 
in  Washington  is  clear:  It  hopes 
through  changes  in  the  tax  laws  to 


induce  business  and  industry  to  in- 
crease their  contributions  of  funds 
and  equipment  to  replace  the  fund- 
ing previously  coming  from  the 
federal  government.  Only  the  fu- 
ture can  determine  the  wisdom  of 
their  intent.  For  the  moment  we  can 
only  say  that  Brown  has  no  choice 
but  to  support  the  conduct  of  re- 
search by  its  faculty. 

Part  of  the  fruition  of  Brown's 
self-definition  as  a  univer- 
sity-college has  been  a  con- 
tinuing growth  in  our  success  in  re- 
search. We  know  that  for  Brown  to 
be  the  kind  of  university-college  it  is 
requires  no  less  attention  to  re- 
search and  scholarship  than  to 
teaching.  Without  a  lively  research 
program,  our  faculty  will  stagnate 
and  our  students  languish  —  and 
our  University  will  change  in  unde- 
sirable ways.  Research  is,  as  Yale 
Professor  Jaroslav  Pelikan  declared 
recently  at  Brown,  "an  antidote  to 
atrophy."  This  University,  in  its 
third  century,  does  not  choose  to 
atrophy. 


Ernest  Frerichs  is  professor  of  religious 
studies  and  dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
since  1976. 
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EUGENE  CHARNIAK: 


Talking  to  Computers 


Pretend  for  o  nK)ment  that  you  are  a 
computer  —  a  very  smart  computer. 
Now  try  this  quiz: 

"Jack  went  to  the  siipermari^et.  He 
took  a  carton  of  milk  from  a  shelf.  After 
he  paid  for  it,  he  went  out  the  door." 

Questit)n:  What  does  "it"  refer  to? 

Why,  you  sav,  the  carton  of  milk,  ot 
course.  That's  obvious.  But  wait  a  min- 
ute —  you  are  a  computer.  And  all  your 
advanced  circuitry  and  storage  capacity 
won't  enable  vou  to  decide  that  "it" 
means  "milk"  unless  \ou  are  familiar 
with  the  grammar  and  syntax  of  the 
English  language,  and  unless  you  spent 
part  of  your  young  life  being  pushed  in 
a  shopping  cart  through  the  aisles  of  a 
modern  grocers'  store. 

'We  human  beings  know  from  our 
experience  —  from  our  knowledge  of 
the  world  around  us  —  that  you  buy 
milk  at  the  supermarket,"  says  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Computer  Sciences 
Eugene  Charniak.  "But  the  computer 
would  have  to  be  told  that  in  order  to 
understand  the  sentence  sequence." 

Which  illustrates  in  a  modest  way 
the  immense  complexity  of  what  Gene 
Charniak  is  trying  to  do:  get  computers 
to  understand  plain  English  (or  any 
other  natural  language),  as  opposed  to  a 
limited,  sometimes  inflexible  coded 
computer  language.  Why?  Because,  the 
bearded  scientist  explains,  "Anything  a 
computer  is  used  for  now  would  be- 
come that  much  simpler.  Anyone  could 
use  a  computer  without  special  train- 
ing." Or,  as  an  article  in  the  March  issue 
of  Science  80  predicts,  "Using  a  com- 
puter may  be  no  more  complicated  than 
using  an  ordinary  phone.  " 


Charniak's  specialty  is  artificial  in- 
telligence, or  "AI,"  as  insiders  say. 
He  estimates  that  there  are  several 
thi)usand  people  in  the  world  working 
in  Al,  but  at  Brown  he  is  the  only  re- 
searcher investigating  the  language  as- 
pect of  the  field.  There  is,  he  adds, 
strong  interest  in  his  research  among 
some  of  his  fellow  members  of  Brown's 
Center  for  Cognitive  Science. 

While  he  is  not  a  computer-game 
addict  or  a  home-computer  buff,  Char- 
niak clearly  is  enthralled  with  the  object 
of  his  labors.  "I  linv  it,  "  he  proclaims.  "I 
can't  understand  why  everyone  isn't  in 
AI!"  Clad  in  khaki  pants  and  plaid  flan- 
nel shirt,  he  appears  more  woodsman 
than  scholar  as  he  moves  his  fingers 
quickh'  and  familiarly  over  the  keyboard 
of  his  deskside  terminal.  "LOOK  BIB," 
he  types  in,  and  adds  an  author's  name. 
Presto!  A  list  of  the  author's  books  is 
displayed  on  the  screen.  Himself  the  au- 
thor of  two  books  and  numerous  articles 
on  AI  and  editor  of  the  journal  of  Cogni- 
tive Science,  Charniak  uses  his  office 
terminal  in  Brown's  Computer  Sciences 
house  on  Thayer  Street  to  store  bibliog- 
raphies, compose  articles,  and  perform 
other  clerical  chores,  as  well  as  to  pur- 
sue his  research. 

Charniak  began  his  academic  life  as 
a  physics  major  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  While  he  dabbled  in  com- 
puters during  his  last  two  years  there, 
"It  never  occurred  to  me  that  a  grown 
man  could  work  exclusively  with  com- 


puters for  a  living,"  he  recalls.  'To  me, 
they  were  like  toys,  or  tools  for  solving 
physics  problems." 

His  interest  in  computers  grew, 
however.  He  already  had  been  accepted 
at  several  graduate  schools  in  physics 
when,  "at  the  last  minute,  I  changed  my 
mind  and  went  to  MIT  to  study  artificial 
intelligence."  He  received  his  Ph.D. 
there,  spent  six  years  in  postdoctoral  re- 
search and  teaching,  and  arrived  at 
Brown  three  \ears  ago.  Here  he  teaches 
one  undergraduate  and  one  graduate 
course,  and  involves  a  number  of  his 
students  in  his  research,  which  is  sup- 
ported at  about  $125,000  a  year  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research. 

Teaching  computers  to  understand 
a  language  and  respond  appropriately 
to  it  is  a  complex  process.  "No  one 
could  work  on  the  whole  thing,  so 
we've  divided  it  up,"  Charniak  says. 
"My  area  is  the  boundary  between  the 
knowledge  of  language  and  experi- 
ence." One  aspect  of  his  efforts  involves 
the  rules  of  a  language:  grammar,  syn- 
tax, usage,  style.   "The  computer  will 
need  to  know,  for  example,"  Charniak 
says,  "that  the  passive  tense  in  English 
is  formed  by  the  verb  'to  be'  and  the 
past  participle." 

But  here  a  researcher  gets  into  a 
catch-22  situation.  "You  can't  express 
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these  rules  in  English,"  Charniak  ex- 
plains, "because  learning  them  would 
depend  on  understanding  English.  And 
language  also  can  be  ambiguous. "  What 
Charniak  does  is  to  translate  English 
into  "something  perfectly  explicit  and 
clear,"  giving  the  computer  axioms  to 
teach  it  vocabulary  and  syntax.  Take  a 
simple  sentence  such  as  "The  girl  hit  the 
boy."  To  tell  the  computer  what  "hit" 
connotes,  Charniak  would  type  in,  "If  A 
hits  B,  then  B  is  hurt."  Or,  "B  is  mad  at 
A." 

Even  more  complicated  is  the  next 
challenge:  giving  computers  enough 
knowledge  of  the  world  —  knowledge 
that  we  as  sentient  beings  acquire 
through  experience  and  observation  — 
to  determine  the  meaning  of  sentences. 
"What  does  Hmean  to  understand?" 
Charniak  asks.  "It's  more  than  just  de- 
termining pronoun  references  —  it's 
much  richer."  He  rattles  off  another 
example:  "If  I  told  you,  'Jack  is  going  to 
commit  suicide,'  and  'Jack  bought  a 
rope,'  you  and  I  would  know  im- 
mediately what  Jack  was  going  to  do 
with  that  rope.  We  supply  the  extra  in- 
formation —  'Jack  is  going  to  hang  him- 
self —  because  we  know  the  connection 


Reflected  in  the  screen  of  his  deskside 
terminal,  Gene  Charniak  tests  a  program 
designed  to  help  computers  understand 
our  language. 


between  'suicide'  and  'rope.'  But  a 
computer  couldn't  know  this  unless  we 
told  it." 

Charniak  and  other  researchers  are 
still  theorizing  about  the  best  ways  to 
teach  computers  these  intricate  levels  of 
knowledge.  "We're  groping  in  the 
dark,"  he  says.  His  own  groping  in- 
volves reading  in  such  fields  as  philoso- 
phy, psychology,  and  linguistics  to 
learn  more  about  the  mind's  learning 
processes.  He  also  writes  numerous 
programs  to  test  his  theories.  "Only 
when  you  write  a  program  and  try  it  out 
can  you  be  sure  you've  stated  some- 
thing precisely,"  he  says,  adding  with  a 
smile,  "A  computer  is  so  dumb,  it  won't 
let  you  get  away  wiih  any thingV 

But  a  computer  that  could  under- 
stand a  written  language  —  Charniak's 
goal  —  and  then  also  learn  to  recognize 
actual  spoken  communications,  would 
appear  anything  but  dumb,  and  its  ap- 
plications would  be  limitless.  Com- 
puters could  perform  directory  assist- 
ance tasks  for  the  phone  company,  for 
example,  or  maneuver  quadriplegics' 


wheelchairs  in  response  to  voice  com- 
mands. "Some  people  already  are  work- 
ing on  voice  recognition,"  says  Char- 
niak. "But  that  involves  all  of  the  prob- 
lems inherent  in  understanding  written 
language,  with  the  added  difficulty  of 
recognizing  spoken  words.  Dividing  a 
stream  of  sounds  into  words  is  very 
difficult." 

The  implications  of  all  this,  while 
dazzling  to  the  scientist,  also  begin  to 
intrude  on  the  realm  of  the  philosopher, 
Charniak  points  out.  "If  we  ever  de- 
veloped a  computer  with  a  deep  under- 
standing of  all  imaginable  topics,  our 
question  would  have  to  be,  'What  is  the 
purpose  of  human  life?'  Do  we  want 
computers  to  duplicate  all  of  the  intelli- 
gent feats  of  human  beings?  This,"  he 
concludes,  "is  not  a  problem  for  com- 
puter scientists.  Society  as  a  whole 
would  have  to  address  it."  A.D. 


MEI  LIU: 


A  New  Theory 


Sitting  in  front  of  a  softly  humming  in- 
cubator. Dr.  Mei  Liu  spL'ai\s  with  quiet, 
precise  grace  of  the  road  that  brought 
her  from  China  to  Brown  University. 
Liu,  an  associate  professor  of  pathology, 
has  spent  her  life  taking  risks,  so  it's  no 
surprise  she  is  now  challenging  estab- 
lished medical  dogma  regarding  nerve 
regeneration.  Her  career  began  with 
such  a  challenge. 

"I  was  just  an  ordinary  pre-medical 
student  in  China  when  the  revolution 
came  along,  and  I  found  that  I  had  to 
leave  fast  —  no  lime  to  even  pack.  I  got 
out  right  before  the  dtuir  slammed  shut. 
I  finished  medical  school  in  Taiwan 
[second  in  a  class  of  102,  at  a  time,  and 
in  a  culture,  where  it  wasn't  the  norm 
for  a  woman  to  be  a  doctor],  and  then  I 
just  hopped  on  a  boat  for  America  with 
one  suitcase  in  hand." 

When  Liu  arrived  in  America,  she 
had  wanted  to  apply  for  pediatric  res- 
idencies in  Rochester,  New  York,  but 
found  they  were  filled.  Instead  she 
ended  up  in  pathology,  not  her  best 
subject  or  her  favorite  specialty,  but 
something  that  was  going  to  become  her 
passion. 

"Pathology  is  so  important.  It's  like 
being  a  detective  and  painstakingly 
working  something  out.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  exciting  than  looking  into  a 
microscope  and  realizing  'My  God,  I  am 
the  first  human  being  to  see  such  and 
such.'  You  are  doing  the  little  things 


/)(  flasks  such  as  these  on  her  desk.  Dr.  Met  Liu 
grows  nerve  tissue  cultures:  magnified 
photographs  illustrate  sex'eral  stages  of  nerve 
growth.  Liu's  findings  ultimately  may  keep 
victims  of  spmal  cord  damage  out  of  ivhcelchairs. 
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On  Nerve  Regeneration 


that  no  one  has  done  before  and  you 
know  that  whatever  you're  getting  out 
of  it  is  going  to  help  human  beings." 
The  "little  things"  Liu  has  been 
doing  for  so  many  years  include  grow- 
ing nerve  tissues  in  a  laboratory  in- 
cubator in  an  attempt  to  affect  nerve 
growth. 

"The  dogma  says  that  the  spinal 
cord  cannot  regenerate;  that  once  it  has 
been  damaged,  that's  it.  Well,  we've 
found  answers  to  many  things  over  the 
years  that  we  once  thought  were  hope- 
less. We  have  many  artificial  organs,  we 
have  heart  valves.  Why  should  we  give 
up  on  artificial  spinal  cords?" 

Liu  uses  a  simple  technique  to 
study  the  growth  of  spinal  cord  neurons 
(nerve  cells).  She  refuses  to  experiment 
with  animals  ("For  one  thing  I  simply 
don't  have  the  heart  to  cut  into  a  dog's 
spinalcord  and  watch  him  become  a 
paraplegic.  Besides,  there  have  been 
enough  experiments  by  others  to  tell  me 
what  I  need  to  know.  1  don't  have  to  re- 
peat them").  She  extracts  nerve  tissues 
from  chick,  rat,  and  mouse  embryos  and 
grows  them  in  an  incubator,  studying 
their  behavior. 

"We  study  the  chemistry  and  con- 
stantly analyze  the  growth  process  of 
the  tissue.  We  feed  it  different  chemi- 
cals, factors  we  think  might  improve  the 
nerve  growth.  We  test:  What  are  the 
things  that  make  nerves  grow?  What  are 
the  conditions  that  keep  them  from 
growing?  If  the  spinal  cord  doesn't 
grow,  why?" 

She  has  been  attempting  to  extract 
a  chemical  from  wound  tissue  to  learn 
more  about  nerve  guidance.  As  Liu  ex- 
plains, when  you  cut  a  nerve,  or  when  a 
nerve  is  injured  in  any  way,  it  will  have 
to  grow  back  to  the  original  muscle  it 
was  attached  to.  It's  like  a  telephone 
wire  being  stretched  between  poles.  She 
is  trying  to  figure  out  what  it  is  that  may 
help  the  nerve  find  the  right  muscle 


agam. 

"We  know  that  satellite  cells  sur- 
round the  nerves  and  grow  ahead  of 
them  to  the  muscle.  This  process  is  sort 
of  like  railroad  tracks  .  .  .  the  cells  are 
the  tracks  for  the  nerves  to  follow.  There 
has  to  be  something  sticky  on  the  satel- 
lite cell  that  is  attracHng  the  nerve  and 
helping  it  grow.  Therefore  the  key  to  the 
mystery  lies  in  the  cell  membrane 
chemistry.  The  hard  thing  is  that  we 
can't  just  prove  this  four  different  ways, 
we  have  to  have  ten  different  kinds  of 
proof. 

"We  have  identified  this  sticky  stuff 
as  'membrane  glycoprotein'  and  we're 
trying  to  purify  it.  If  I  can  get  the 
endorsement  of  a  large  drug  company, 
we  would  try  to  make  it  into  a  bioim- 
plant  suitable  for  applying  to  an  injured 
spinal  cord  to  aid  in  regeneration." 

Liu's  book  on  her  current  research. 
Biology  ami  Patliologi/  of  Nerve  Growth, 
was  published  last  month.  The  book 
represents  ten  years  of  research  and  one 
year  of  writing  ("1  was  a  terrible  person 
to  live  with  last  year")  and  is  expected  to 
"stir  up  a  hornet's  nest,"  a  prospect 
that  seems  to  delight  Liu. 

"My  research  is  obviously  very 
controversial.  I  sent  my  papers  out  for 
publication  and  many  were  rejected. 
People  were  skeptical.  1  got  so  many 
manuscripts  turned  back  I  decided  to 
write  my  own  book. 

"As  a  last  resort  before  giving  up, 
though,  I  sent  my  paper  to  Wilham 
Windle,  former  chief  of  neuroanatomy 
at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  I 
thought,  'If  this  one  doesn't  go,  I'm 
going  to  burn  it.'  Although  it  usually 
takes  between  three  months  and  a  year 
to  hear  about  a  paper,  I  got  this  one  back 
in  a  week  with  the  comment,  'This 
paper  is  very  important;  it  should  be 
published  without  delay.'  Not  one  word 
was  changed. 

"Because  this  subject  is  so  new,  and 


because  I  have  claimed  to  find  an  an- 
swer that  is  crucial  to  the  whole  prob- 
lem, people  in  this  business  are  very 
sensitive.  They're  sensitive  to  boasting 
and  big  claims. 

"In  science  a  lot  of  ideas  are  per- 
petuated from  generation  to  generation. 
Things  don't  change  very  easily.  It's 
almost  like  religion,  like  telling  a  Chris- 
tian that  Christ  is  not  God.  He  would 
get  very  angry. 

"But  you  have  to  be  controversial. 
When  you  look  at  the  history  of  science, 
better  ideas  are  always  controversial. 
Look  at  Darwin  and  his  theory.  Someone 
has  to  open  up  a  new  direction.  Maybe 
in  ten  years  or  twenty,  I'll  be  proven 
wrong  and  things  will  go  in  a  different 
direction.  I'll  be  able  to  accept  that." 

Liu's  research  is  being  funded  by 
the  Vinny  Foundation,  a  foundation 
set  up  in  the  name  of  an  eighteen- 
year-old  lifeguard  who  dove  into  shal- 
low water  and  injured  his  spine  perma- 
nently, and  in  the  past  by  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Foundation. 

"Money  is  very  hard  to  come  by," 
she  says  softly.  "But  it's  been  my  obser- 
vation that  great  things  start  from 
scratch.  The  man  who  invented  the 
CAT  scan  started  with  a  $6,000  grant, 
and  that  gives  me  hope.  I  know  I  could 
never  get  $1  million.  I  always  try  to  en- 
courage myself,  otherwise  I'd  give  up. 

"I  don't  believe  that  anything  is 
wasted.  Anything  you  do,  good  or  bad, 
you  learn  from.  That's  why  I  plunge 
into  all  kinds  of  mischief."  K.H. 


DONALD  FORSYTH: 

Solving  the 
Earth's  Mysteries 


Surrounded  by  tools  of  his  trade,  geologist  Don 
Forsyth  contemplates  earth's  restless  crust. 
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Imagine  that  the  earth  is  a  hot  fudge 
sundae.  One  huge,  spherical  scoop  of 
rich,  creamy  vanilla  ice  cream  with  blobs 
of  glistening  hot  fudge  floating  —  and 
hardening  on  top.  Those  blobs  of  hot 
fudge  resting  on  the  surface  represent 
more  than  a  dozen  thin  crustal  sheets, 
or  plates,  that  cover  the  earth.  The  way 
the  blobs  move  against  each  other  and 
float  on  the  surface  is  the  study  of  plate 
tectonics,  the  relatively  new,  wunderkimi 
theory  of  geological  sciences  that  has 
become  widely  accepted  as  the  explana- 
tion for  the  appearance  of  the  earth's 
surface.  Donald  Forsyth,  an  associate 
professor  of  geological  sciences,  has 
been  involved  in  researching  plate 
tectonics  almost  from  the  day  he  grad- 
uated from  college. 

"I  got  out  of  school  ii.  che  '60s  at  a 
time  when  plate  tectonics  had  just  been 
formulated.  I  just  took  the  theory  and 
went  on  from  there." 

Forsyth's  area  of  expertise  for  the 
past  few  years  has  been  fracture  zones 
in  the  mid- Atlantic,  although  he  gestures 
to  the  stacks  of  files,  piles  of  papers,  and 
books  that  clog  his  office  and  says  with 
a  rueful  laugh,  "This  is  where  I  do  my 
research,  meaning  this  is  where  I  do  my 
filing." 

He  has  concentrated  most  recently 
on  the  Vema  fracture  zone,  one  of  the 
fault  zones  that  offset  the  mid-Atlan- 
tic ridge  along  the  boundary  between 
the  North  American  and  African 
plates.  Forsyth  is  a  quick  draw  with  a 
pencil,  and,  like  most  geologists,  loves 
to  illustrate  his  points. 

"We're  interested  in  the  little 
offsets  where  the  plates  meet,"  he  says, 
sketching  busily.  "What  happens  at 
these  intersections?"  He  has  taken  three 
cruises  out  to  the  middle  Atlantic  to  try 
to  answer  that,  and  he  explains  and  il- 
lustrates his  methodology: 

"We  attach  seismometers  to  the 
ocean  bottom  to  detect  micro-earth- 
quakes and  try  to  locate  the  quakes 
in  relation  to  the  place  where  the  plates 
meet.  We  set  off  explosives  along  the 
ridge  to  measure  seismic  refraction 
—  the  way  the  sound  waves  are  bent  as 
they  pass  through  different  media  — 


and  we  send  sound  beams  down  to 
reflect  off  the  sea  floor.  This  helps  us 
map  the  geography  of  the  surrounding 
area." 

Forsyth  has  drawn  a  diagram  of  a 
distorted  Z,  with  the  center  segment 
representing  the  fracture  zone  and  the 
two  end  sections  representing  segments 
of  the  mid-Atlantic  ridge. 

'  'The  deepest  points  we  can  measure 
are  the  intersections  of  the  fracture  zone 
with  the  ridge.  One  of  the  basic  ques- 
tions is,  why  is  it  deeper?" 

Forsyth's  team  also  measured  the 
way  the  zones  affect  gravity,  and  mea- 
sured the  thickness  of  the  crust  edges. 
Tiny  earthquakes  were  detected  in  the 
zone  areas  ("about  ten  a  day"),  but  the 
data  indicated  that  the  quakes  did  not 
occur  right  on  the  plate  boundary 
(barely  comforting  news  for  Califor- 
nians  living  on  the  San  Andreas  fault). 

"The  earthquakes  may  be  related  to 
vertical  motion  of  the  earth,"  Forsyth 
explains,  rather  than  the  horizontal 
movement  along  the  plates. 

Each  cruise  he  has  taken  has  lasted 
about  four  to  six  weeks,  but  the  amount 
of  data  collected  lasts  a  much  longer 
time  —  Forsyth  is  still  analyzing  data 
obtained  on  an  expedition  three  and  a 
half  years  ago. 

"My  goal  eventually  is  to  under- 
stand the  mechanics  of  plate  motions 
.  .  .  what  is  actually  driving  the  plates? 
We've  come  pretty  far  on  observational 
data.  We  understand  enough  now 
about  the  surface  expression  to  try  to 
figure  out  what's  going  on  beneath.  The 
next  step  is  to  begin  building  theoretical 
models  and  numerical  models  on  the 
computer.  The  system  is  complicated 
because  it's  three  dimensional. 

"Four  or  five  years  ago  we  didn't 
know  enough  to  try  to  build  models. 
We've  found  that  the  actual  plate  boun- 
dary is  very  sharp,  and  we  know  that 
there  are  variations  in  crustal  thick- 
ness." 

The  data  amassed  by  Forsyth  and 
other  geologists  will  enable  them  to  do 
more  than  build  models.  "It's  a  question 
of  refining  and  applying  what  you 
know.  We  assume  that  Africa  and  North 


America  collided  once,  for  instance. 
Some  people  are  now  using  that  as- 
sumption to  describe  the  formation  of 
the  Appalachian  Mountains. 

"The  ultimate  societal  justification, 
I  suppose,  is  that  there  are  a  lot  of  min- 
erals deposited  at  the  spreading  center 
and  the  fracture  zone.  There  seems  to  be 
a  correlation  between  ore  deposits, 
especially  copper,  and  the  zones.  The 
deposits  are  carried  back  beneath  the 
continents."  Forsyth  indicates  that  the 
reaping  (or  the  mining)  of  these  benefits 
may  be  a  long  way  in  the  future. 

Forsyth's  past  research  on  plate 
tectonics  has  focused  on  how  the  thick- 
ness of  the  plate  varies  as  it  gets  older 
and  colder.  He  and  the  late  William 
Chappie  of  Brown's  geology  depart- 
ment also  conducted  research  on  how 
plates  bend  right  before  they're  sub- 
ducted beneath  continents.  (He  dem- 
onstrates by  pushing  a  piece  of  paper  — 
the  plate  —  to  the  end  of  his  desk  so  that 
it  begins  to  hang  over  the  edge,  or  be 
'subducted'  beneath  a  continent,  repre- 
sented by  the  space  beyond  the  edge. 
The  properties  of  the  paper,  combined 
with  gravity,  create  a  slight  bulge  right 
before  the  paper  hung  over.)  They  were 
testing  this  phenomenon  as  a  cause  for 
earthquakes.  Forsyth's  research  is 
mostly  funded  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
search, and,  in  a  minor  way,  NASA. 

Giving  the  earth  a  physical  —  pok- 
ing it,  prodding,  palpating  and  watch- 
ing how  it  reacts  to  things  —  is  a  slow 
process.  The  patient  is  not  exactly 
hyperactive.  Doesn't  it  ever  get  frustrat- 
ing that  things  don't  happen  faster? 

"The  earth  is  so  fascinating,  I  never 
get  bored,  and  the  problem  solving  is 
really  just  day-to-day  fun."  Forsyth 
says  there  is  no  magic  moment  of  dis- 
covery: "It  oscillates  a  lot  between  highs 
and  lows,  but  there  are  enough  highs  to 
keep  you  going. 

"The  pleasure  of  a  big  break- 
through is  a  diffuse  high.  You  anticipate 
it  coming  for  a  year,  spend  a  year  estab- 
lishing your  findings,  and  then  enjoy  it 
for  a  while."  Sort  of  like  looking  for- 
ward to  a  hot  fudge  sundae.  K.H. 
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NAOMI  BARON: 


Helping  Deaf 
Students 


Eight  years  ago,  a  national  study  of  deaf 
education  revealed  a  disturbing  phe- 
nomenon in  the  teaching  of  reading  to 
hearing-impaired  children.  These  chil- 
dren, the  stud\  showed,  commonly 
progressed  in  reading  abilitv  at  a  rate 
comparable,  given  their  disability,  to 
that  of  hearing  children  during  the 
lower  elementary  grades.  But  in  the 
upper  elementary  years  —  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  grades  —  and  thereafter,  their 
grasp  of  written  materials  faltered. 

"No  matter  how  good  their  teach- 
ers, these  children  rarely  moved  beyond 
a  fourth-  or  fifth-grade  reading  level," 
says  Associate  Professor  of  Linguistics 
and  Associate  Dean  of  the  College 
Naomi  Baron.  Baron,  who  specializes  in 
child  language  acquisition,  is  now  in  her 
seventh  year  of  addressing  that  problem 
with  a  team  of  scholars  and  teachers  at 
Brown  and  the  Rhode  Island  School  for 
the  Deaf.  Funded  by  the  Bureau  for  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped,  the 
"Language  Awareness  Project,"  which 
Baron  co-directs  with  Peter  Blackwell,  a 
Brown  Ph.D.  candidate  in  linguistics, 
has  attracted  international  attention  for 
its  innovative  approach  to  improving 
the  communications  skills  and  reading 


aptitude  of  deaf  students. 

The  crux  of  the  students'  inability  to 
discern  subtleties  in  written  English, 
Baron  and  her  colleagues  suggested, 
was  their  exclusion  from  the  constant 
barrage  of  spoken  words  most  of  us  take 
for  granted.  "Deaf  children  have  little 
access  to  language,"  Baron  says.  "They 
don't  hear  ambient  conversations 
around  them,  or  dialogue  on  television 
and  radio.  Because  of  this,  they  have  no 
auditory  feedback  on  their  own  use  of 
language."  While  the  children  have 
been  taught,  for  example,  the  rudiments 
of  grammar  (subject  verb  object),  they 
often  cannot  distinguish  between  dif- 
ferent literary  voices  used  for  different 
audiences,  or  between  the  varying  lin- 
guistic styles  used  to  accomplish  differ- 
ent tasks:  informing,  impressing,  de- 
ceiving, joking,  conniving,  and  so  on. 
Teachers  of  deaf  children  probably 
compounded  the  problem  by  using  only 
the  simplest  language  to  communicate 
in  class,  feeling  that  more  complex 
structures  would  impede  understand- 
ing. "This  is  a  mistake,"  Baron  says.  'Tt 
is  one  more  way  these  students  are  de- 
nied access  to  the  language." 

The  Rhode  Island  School  for  the 
Deaf  in  Providence  offered  fertile 
ground  for  Baron's  Language  Aware- 
ness Project.  "The  people  there  said. 
Sure,  these  kids  can  handle  sophisti- 
cated concepts,"  Baron  says.  And,  she 
adds,  they  were  receptive  to  the  notion 
that  applying  linguistic  principles 
would  facilitate  the  opening  up  of  lan- 
guage to  their  students. 


Traditionally,  curricula  for  the  deaf 
have  stressed  lip-reading  and  spoken 
communication  —  useful  skills,  but 
somewhat  limiting  for  those  who  cannot 
hear.  Baron  and  her  colleagues  felt  that 
other  modes  of  communication  must  be 
exploited  to  allow  children  to  experience 
the  richness  of  language.  The  first  step. 
Baron  says,  was  to  "make  the  teachers 
understand  that  the  language  they  use 
has  a  vast  range  of  functions,"  and  that 
it  is  essential  for  hearing-impaired  stu- 
dents to  observe  and  understand  those 
functions.  "We  have  also  utilized  what- 
ever means  of  communication  the  deaf 
children  already  have  to  provide  a  wider 
range  of  learning  channels,"  Baron 
says.  Gestural  communication  —  both 
the  formal  American  Sign  Language,  an 
intricate  system  of  expressive  gestures 
and  hand  signals  that  is  taught  to  stu- 
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Naomi  Baron  at  the  Rhode  Island  School  for  the  Deaf,  ivhere  teachers  and 
students  communicate  in  sign  language  (background) . 


dents  and  to  their  parents  in  separate 
classes,  and  "home  signs/'  a  child's 
personal  vocabulary  of  gestures  de- 
veloped within  the  family,  are  key  com- 
ponents in  the  early  stages  of  the  pro- 
gram at  the  School  for  the  Deaf.  Most  of 
the  students.  Baron  adds,  have  some 
hearing  ability,  so  the  project  develops 
their  sensitivity  to  speech  intonations  — 
the  rising  and  falling  of  pitch  and  vol- 
ume, for  example  —  to  enhance  com- 
prehension of  spoken  language. 

In  one  part  of  the  program,  stu- 
dents are  drilled  in  speaking  and  sign- 
ing conversations  to  different  audi- 
ences. "A  hearing  person  learns  to  ad- 
just his  speech  to  an  appropriate  level  of 
sophistication  depending  on  whom  he's 
talking  to,"  Baron  says,  describing  this 
skill  as  employing  different  "speech  reg- 
isters." She  has  found  that  as  deaf  stu- 


dents' facility  in  communications  be- 
comes stronger,  they  are  able  to  choose 
speech  registers  just  as  a  hearing  person 
would.  "In  telling  a  story  of  a  young 
child,"  Baron  explains,  "the  deaf  stu- 
dent learns  to  increase  the  number  of 
repetitions,  to  use  simpler  vocabulary, 
and  to  employ  a  greater  number  of 
questions." 

The  students  also  get  valuable 
feedback  from  their  peers  in  another  ac- 
tivity, in  which  students  are  videotaped 
individually  signing  and  speaking  a 
summary  of  what  was  discussed  in 
class.  "We  show  the  tapes  to  the  entire 
class  and  ask  them,  'What  is  good  or 
bad  about  this  language?'  "  Baron  says. 
"It's  just  as  possible  to  be  lazy  in  signing 
as  it  is  in  speech.  The  kids  come  to  un- 
derstand this  perfectly,  and  they  ap- 
preciate the  necessity  of  clarity  and  pre- 


cision in  communicating  with  each 
other."  Their  awareness  carries  over  to 
reading  and  writing  skills. 

The  School  for  the  Deaf's  approach 
to  teaching,  based  on  the  research  of 
Naomi  Baron  and  her  colleagues,  has 
brought  requests  from  around  the 
country  for  information  and  consul- 
tations, and  attracted  visiting  dele- 
gations from  other  countries,  such  as  Is- 
rael and  Sweden.  An  outgrowth  of  the 
project,  an  annual  language-awareness 
conference  held  at  Brown,  drew  about 
500  educators  of  the  deaf  last  year.  "We 
talk  to  these  supervisors  and  teachers 
about  our  work  at  the  school,"  Baron 
says.  "But  we  also  bring  in  some  of  the 
best-known  people  in  the  world  in  the 
field  of  human  language  —  specialists  in 
language  acquisition,  sociolinguistics, 
and  so  on  —  who  are  not  in  deaf  educa- 
tion." Their  presentations,  she  says,  il- 
lustrate the  relevance  to  deaf  education 
of  linguistic  principles. 

Project  participants  now  are  explor- 
ing another  angle  of  deaf  education. 
"We  are  taking  the  things  we've 
learned,"  Baron  says,  "and  applying 
them  to  problematic  deaf  populations." 
These  include  deaf  children  from  non- 
English-speaking  homes,  such  as  Rhode 
Island's  large  Azorean  population. 
"Pre-school  children  may  have  learned 
to  lipread  a  bit  —  but  in  Portuguese," 
Baron  says.  "There  is  little  they  can  do 
in  an  English-speaking  classroom." 

Other  subgroups  under  study  are 
children  from  culturally  deprived 
backgrounds,  in  which  the  family  may 
not  be  interested  in  learning  to  sign  and 
there  may  be  few  books  available;  and 
late  beginners,  children  who  are  not  ac- 
quiring communications  skills  of  any 
sort  at  the  normal  rate.  Project  partici- 
pants observe  the  use  of  language,  in- 
cluding "home  signs,"  in  the  home  set- 
ting, assess  what  the  child's  communi- 
cation system  includes,  and  develop  a 
parent  guidance  program  to  encourage 
maximum  use  of  language  in  the  home. 
"Getting  at  these  kids  very  early  on," 
Baron  adds,  is  the  key  to  preparing 
them  for  classroom  learning.  A.D. 


ANDREW  SLABY: 


Why  Do  Teenagers 
Kill  Themselves? 


Cahin  ami  Beth  jarrott  (.lid  not  expect 
their  teenaged  sun  Conrad  to  try  to  kill 
himself.  When  he  locked  himselt  in  the 
bathroom  and  slashed  his  wrists  (from 
the  wrist  to  the  elbow  .  .  .  more  effec- 
tive), their  lives  did  nt)t  slide  as  grace- 
fulU  to  the  floor  as  Conrad  did.  Their 
lives  shattered  in  jagged,  messy  pieces 
and  crashed  loudly  to  the  ground. 

What  happened  to  the  Jarrett  family 
in  Judith  Guest's  novel  Ordliinn/  Peo- 
ple has  been  happening  to  families 
throughout  America,  and  it  has  been 
occurring  with  increasing  regularity.  Dr. 
Andrew  Slaby,  psychiatrist-in-chief  at 
Rhode  Island  and  Women  and  Infant's 
Hospitals,  has  been  researching  adoles- 
cent suicide,  and  he  says,  chillingly, 
"Most  of  the  families  in  which  an  ado- 
lescent kills  himself  (irc  ordinary  people. 
Many  of  these  families  are  as  happv  as 
could  be."  Or  were  as  happy  as  could  be. 

In  the  past  twenty  years,  suicide  in 
the  sixteen-  to  twenty-four- year-old  age 
group  has  increased  almost  four-fold. 
Slaby  cites  statistics  that  list  suicide  as 
the  third  highest  cause  of  adolescent 
death;  only  accidents  and  homicide  are 
above  it.  "And  there  are  'quiet'  ways  for 
an  adolescent  to  kill  himself,"  he  adds, 
"like  drinking  and  car  accidents  that 
don't  necessarily  look  like  suicide." 

Crisis  intervention  has  been  one  of 
Slaby's  long-time  interests.  He  began  to 


encounter  more  and  more  families  in 
emergency  rooms  who  were  torn  apart 
by  successful  and  unsuccessful  suicide 
attempts,  and  he  decided  to  look  into  it. 
Slaby  and  Barry  Garfinkel,  a  Brown  pro- 
fessor who  had  done  a  similar  Canadian 
study,  began  a  stud\-  ot  adolescent 
suicide  by  working  with  twentv  fami- 
lies, all  of  whom  had  lost  someone 
younger  than  twenty-two  years  old. 

They  sent  out  letters  to  pediatri- 
cians, clergy,  and  psychiatrists,  asking 
for  referrals  of  families  who  had  an  ado- 
lescent suicide  in  the  last  ten  years. 
When  they  had  twenty  families  in  the 
research  group,  the\'  taped  interviews. 
"We  were  looking  for  two  things:  Were 
there  any  warning  signs?  And  what  can 
be  done  to  help  the  parents  and  siblings 
in  a  family  torn  apart  by  this?" 

Losing  a  child  is  always  an  aberra- 
tion of  nature.  Losing  a  child  by  his  own 
hand  is  an  unhealable  wound,  Slaby 
says.  "Death  by  suicide  is  viewed  as 
very  different.  Parents  search  for  a 
reason  why  and  often  look  to  them- 
selves as  the  cause,  tir  blame  the 
spouse.  Others  see  it  as  a  chemical  ill- 
ness. Most  families  feel  alienated.  They 
don't  feel  part  of  the  group  who  have 
lost  kids  in  other  'natural'  ways.  Most 
parents,  but  not  all,  feel  there  was 
something  they  could  have  done." 

An  adolescent  suicide  changes  a 
family's  attitude  towards  suicide  and 
towards  itself.  Slaby  reports  that  most 
of  these  families  see  suicide  as  less  bad 


now.  One  man  in  the  group  said  he 
would  commit  suicicle  if  he  were  se- 
rioush'  ill,  for  two  reasons:  to  tell  the 
wi)rld  thai  it  was  all  right  that  his 
brother  killed  himself,  and  so  that  he 
could  be  closer  to  his  brother  in  the  af- 
terlife. Most  families  said  the  suicide 
drew  the  family  closer  together  and  the 
younger  children  in  the  family  grew  up 
faster. 

"One  of  the  striking  things  about 
suicide  is  that  people  talk  about  a  need 
to  talk  about  it.  It's  painful,  but  it  helps 
to  talk,  even  about  the  gruesome  de- 
tails. Especially  about  the  gruesome  de- 
tails .  .  .  how  was  the  body  found,  what 
did  the  note  say.  We  have  most  of  the 
notes  left  by  the  suicides  in  our  study 
group." 

The  repercussions  from  an  adoles- 
cent suicide  send  shock  waves  through 
the  family  for  years,  Slaby  says.  "Sib- 
lings often  have  a  compulsion  to  tell 
others  about  the  suicide.  Some  of  the 
younger  children  have  difficulty  in 
school  for  years.  One  little  girl  is  ter- 
rified to  come  home  when  her  parents 
are  not  home,  and  she  doesn't  feel  safe 
until  everyone  in  the  family  is  home. 
She  had  come  home  one  day  and  found 
her  sister  had  gassed  herself  in  the  car." 

In  all  twenty  families  there  were  not 
any  gross  indicators  of  an  impending 
suicide:  a  recent  divorce,  parents  who 
hate  each  other,  physical  cause.  In  all 
cases,  they  really  "wanted  to  die," 
Slaby  says  flatly.  "One  kid  got  a  schol- 


In  talking  with  relatives  of  adolescents  ivho  have  committed  suicide, 
Drew  Slaby  finds  lingering  wounds  and  anguish. 


arship  and  shot  himself.  One  had  an  ar- 
gument with  his  dad  and  hanged  him- 
self. One  had  a  transient  homosexual 
liaison  and  shot  himself.  None  of  them 
died  of  a  drug  overdose,  not  even  the 
girls.  They  all  shot  or  hanged  them- 
selves, jumped  off  a  tall  building,  or 
gassed  themselves." 

Slaby  says  adolescent  depression  is 
not  easily  interpreted.  "One  may  say 
that  there  are  communication  problems 
in  all  these  cases,  but  that's  usual.  Most 
kids  don't  talk.  A  child  doesn't  com- 
municate a  suicidal  wish,  it's  usually 
unexpected."  There  are  warning  signals 
to  watch  for,  and  Slaby  ticks  them  off: 
"Changes  in  school  behavior,  a  teenager 
who  withdraws  from  his  friends,  be- 
comes morose.  Sleep  and  appetite  dis- 
turbance, change  in  interest  in  sex,  loss 
of  a  sense  of  enthusiasm  about  life.  And 
someone  who  is  always  talking  about 
killing  himself  or  who  has  made  an  at- 
tempt at  suicide,  of  course.  Drinking 
and  drug-taking  can  be  self-medication 
for  depression  ..." 

Why  has  the  adolescent  suicide  rate 
grown  so  dramatically  in  the  past 


twenty  years?  "All  options  are  open  to 
kids  today,"  Slaby  says  simply.  "They 
can  experiment  with  a  myriad  of  drugs, 
and  they  tend  to  be  sexually  sophisti- 
cated at  an  early  age  —  both  heterosex- 
ually  and  homosexually.  This  is  oi>er- 
whelming  for  an  adolescent  to  digest. 

"When  I  was  teaching  at  Yale  a  few 
years  ago,  orientation  week  included 
films  and  seminars  on  a  range  of  human 
experiences  from  masturbation  to 
homosexuality  to  birth  control.  But  no 
one  talks  to  kids  about  how  to  make 
friends,  how  to  make  commitments  that 
will  carry  you  through  life." 

He  points  to  the  breakdown  of  tra- 
ditional support  systems  —  organized 
religion,  the  nuclear  family  —  as  rea- 
sons for  adolescents  to  spin  out  of  con- 
trol. 

"As  the  world  becomes  less  safe 
there  are  more  things  to  make  you  feel 
more  insecure.  This  is  very  difficult  for 
children  to  deal  with." 

Not  to  mention  adults.  Slaby  feels 
strongly  that  suicide  has  to  come  out  of 
the  closet.  "It  can't  be  so  bad  that  you 
can't  mutter  the  world.  Suicide  is  more 


taboo  than  sex.  It's  very  'in'  to  talk  about 
sex  and  drugs,  but  people  don't  talk 
about  their  feelings  about  suicide. 

"We  have  to  learn  how  to  develop 
relationships  that  will  allow  us  to  toler- 
ate the  normal  depressions  of  life,  not  to 
mention  the  abnormal  ones  like  the  loss 
of  a  lover,  having  a  breast  removed,  a 
serious  illness." 

There  are  figures  that  show  that  for 
every  successful  suicide  there  are  at 
least  eight  attempts.  Some  experts  Slaby 
quotes  maintain  that  there  are  as  many 
as  fifty  attempts  to  every  completion. 
Something  in  society  is  slowly  unravel- 
ing. 

"People  who  kill  themselves  don't 
know  that  they're  not  unique,  that 
others  feel  the  same.  All  people  get  de- 
pressed." 

Far  from  being  discouraged  with 
his  research  and  its  results,  Slaby  says 
that  it's  very  rewarding  work.  "It  brings 
one  in  touch  with  man's  humanness. 
You  learn  that  transient  values  like 
money,  success,  fame,  beauty,  all  be- 
come less  important  than  the  quality  of 
relationships."  K.H. 
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GORDON  WOOD: 


Making  Sense 
of  History 


Unless  you  .ire  a  bibliophile,  the  office 
of  Professor  of  History  Gordon  Wood 
holds  little  to  beguile  the  senses.  Tucked 
in  0  third-floor  corner  of  the  history  de- 
partment building  at  142  Angell  Street, 
it  is  clearly  the  home  of  a  scholar:  small, 
spartan,  devoid  of  decorative  frills,  and 
lined  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  books. 
There  are  books  on  every  available 
shelf,  and  more  books  crammed  into 
wooden  crates  on  the  floor  in  front  of 
the  desk.  You  don't  even  ask  if  Wood 
has  read  them  all;  vou  assume  it. 

A  preeminent  authority  on  the 
formative  years  of  America,  Gordon 
Wood  has  been  reading  a  lot  lately.  He 
is  in  the  midst  of  researching  and  writ- 
ing a  book  that  will  anaUze  the  period 
between  the  American  Revolution  and 
the  age  of  Andrew  Jackson.  "1  feel  as  if 
I'm  trying  to  read  iverythiiig  written  be- 
tween 1750  and  1830,"  Wood  exclaims, 
with  a  look  that  indicates  he  is  only  half 
joking.  "Everything"  includes  pam- 
phlets, books,  newspaper  articles, 
broadsides  —  a  wealth  of  original  source 
materials  that  will  add  to  his  under- 
standing of  the  American  mind  and 
spirit  during  that  period. 

His  dogged  perusal  of  yellowing 
documents  and  magnified  microprint 
might  appear  at  first  glance  —  like  an 
office  furnished  in  Early  Monograph  — 
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somewhat  dull.  Not,  however,  to  Gor- 
don Wood,  who  talks  of  his  research 
with  a  boyish  eagerness. 

"It  was  a  very  bubbling,  freewheel- 
ing period  in  American  history,"  he 
says.  Within  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time  —  roughlv  fifty  years  —  American 
culture  and  attitudes  changed  dramati- 
cally. "How  did  we  get  from  the  late 
eighteenth  century  —  an  essentially 
aristocratic  society,  almost  medieval  — 
to  the  bustling,  democratic  world  of 
Jackson?"  he  asks.  Wood  hopes  that  his 
book,  when  it  is  completed,  will  suggest 
some  answers  to  that  question. 

Wood's  interest  in  the  period  grew 
out  of  his  earlier  work  on  the  Revolution 
and  the  \ears  immediately  following  it. 
His  first  book,  TIw  Creation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic,  1776-1787,  is  considered  a 
modern  classic  on  the  topic  and  won  for 
him  the  prestigious  Bancroft  Prize  in 
1970.  The  Neic  York  Times  described  it  as 
"one  of  the  half  dozen  most  important 
books  ever  written  about  the  American 
Revolution." 

In  the  mid-eighteenth  century. 
Wood  says,  "most  cultures  didn't 
endorse  capitalism."  The  making  of 
money,  indeed,  was  considered  too 
crass  a  concern  for  the  influential  lead- 
ers and  thinkers  who  shaped  our  early 
republic.  For  instance,  says  Wood,  "Ben 


Franklin  may  have  started  out  as  a 
printer,  but  only  as  a  man  of  leisure 
could  he  aspire  to  be  a  gentleman  and 
serve  as  ambassador  to  England  and 
France."  By  the  time  Andrew  Jackson 
was  president,  such  notions  had  under- 
gone a  virtual  180-degree  turn.  "In  the 
early  nineteenth  century,"  Wood  says, 
"it  had  become  possible  for  a  busi- 
nessman to  continue  his  business  in- 
terests and  also  be  taken  seriously  as  a 
leader.  Work  had  become  glorified  —  as 
in  the  phrase  'an  honest  day's  work'  — 
and  there  was  a  new  feeling  that  each 
individual  counted,  no  matter  what  his 
occupation." 

It  was  not  a  peaceful  transforma- 
tion. Wood  adds.  "People  were  angry 
that  they  had  been  made  to  feel  inferior 
in  the  past,"  he  notes.   "They  were  stri- 
dent; they  expressed  their  feelings 
openly.  The  whole  idea  of  servitude  had 
become  obnoxious,  and  even  household 
servants  insisted  that  they  be  referred  to 
as  'help,'  not  'servants.' 

"And  while  a  similar  transforma- 
tion was  happening  in  Europe  and  Eng- 
land, it  happened  here  more  fully  and 
rapidly,  in  a  nH)re  sweeping  way,  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world  to  this  day." 
America's  dramatic  democratization 
over  a  relatively  short  period  of  time, 
says  Wood,  was  a  "tremendous  source 
of  vitality."  Andrew  Jackson  built  his 
political  platform  with  such  democratic 
planks:  "He  was  anti-elitist  in  the  most 
fundamental  sense." 

Today,  Wood  feels,  this  all-per- 
vasive egalitarianism  is  uniquely  Ameri- 
can. "In  no  other  culture  that  I've  ob- 
served is  the  belief  in  equality  so 
broadly  based,"  he  says.  A  few  years 
ago.  Wood  approached  a  house  he  was 
visiting  in  England  and  extended  his 
hand  in  greeting  to  a  man  working  in 
the  yard.  TTie  groundskeeper,  obviously 
taken  aback,  demurred:  "Oh,  no, 
Guv'ner,  I  couldn't."  It  is  unlikely  an 
American  worker  would  react  similarly, 
Wood  says,  and  the  reason  for  this 
stretches  back  into  the  late  eighteenth 
century:  Without  an  aristocracy  as  en- 
trenched as  England's,  Americans  were 
quick  to  grasp  the  ideals  set  forth  in 
Constitution  and  assert  their  individual! 
worth.  "No  plumber  in  this  country 
today  would  feel  a  need  to  act  deferen- 
tially toward  a  professor,"  Wood  notes. 

Wood  hopes  to  examine  other 
themes  in  his  book:  the  issue  of  what 
sort  of  "glue"  Americans  used  to  hold 
their  expanding  society  together  in  that 
volatile  period;  the  conflict  between 
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"high"  and  "popular"  culture  and  the 
resolution  of  that  conflict  with  the  so- 
called  "genteel  tradition";  and  the  de- 
layed introduction  of  romantic  artistic 
sentiments  in  America.  Essentially,  he 
explains,  he  aims  to  "further  our  un- 
derstanding of  how  we  Americans  came 
to  be  what  we  are." 

Devotees  of  relevancy  might  seize 
on  that  phrase  should  they  need  to  vali- 
date Wood's  research  —  research  that 
he  pursued  all  last  year  while  on  sabbat- 
ical from  Brown,  with  the  aid  of  a 
Guggenheim  Fellowship.  But,  as  Wood 
himself  concedes,  "The  benefits  of  his- 
torical understanding  are  not  clear.  It 
gives  us  wisdom  and  a  sense  of  the 
limits  we  as  a  society  operate  under.  It 
helps  show  us  the  parameters  of  our 
culture  and  our  lives,  and  ultimately 
may  put  out  caution  lights  for  the  fu- 
ture. But  an  understanding  of  history 
doesn't  give  us  direct  guidelines  for  the 
future,"  he  concludes.  "Americans  in 
the  past  had  little  understanding  of 
where  they  were  going,  and  that  is  still 


true  today.  One  can  never  be  sure." 

Wood's  own  reward  from  his  re- 
search is  more  personal  and  "aesthetic," 
he  says.  "My  enjoyment  comes  from 
making  sense  of  things,"  he  explains. 
"It  is  the  kind  of  excitement  that  can  be 
found  in  any  number  of  different  fields. 
I  can  very  well  understand  what  re- 
searchers in  physics  and  math  are  do- 
ing. There  is  much  emotional  and  intel- 
lectual satisfaction  to  be  gained  from 
putting  a  puzzle  together.  It  is  human," 
he  adds,  "to  want  to  make  sense  of  the 
world." 

The  rewards  Wood  derives  from  his 
research  are  amplified  by  his  dual  role 
as  professor  and  scholar.  A  teacher  at 
Harvard  and  the  University  of  Michigan 
before  he  joined  the  Brown  faculty  in 
1969,  Wood  says  he  cannot  imagine 
doing  research  without  teaching,  and 
vice  versa.  "1  would  find  it  difficult  to  do 
my  research  and  never  be  able  to  talk 
about  it,"  he  says  with  a  smile.  "My 
students  are  an  audience  —  albeit  a 
captive  one  —  on  whom  I  can  try  out 


ideas.  They'll  question  and  test  those 
ideas.  I  teach  a  course  on  American  his- 
tory from  the  seventeenth  century  to 
Jackson,  and  in  the  last  third  of  that 
course  I'm  exploring  my  ideas  on  my 
current  research. 

"I  also  would  find  it  difficult  to 
teach  without  doing  research,"  Wood 
claims.  "Being  on  the  edge  of  a  disci- 
pline, on  the  frontier,  is  bound  to  com- 
municate itself  to  one's  students.  It 
brings  a  certain  excitement  to  the  class- 
room. In  general,  I  believe  the  most 
imaginative  and  exciting  college  teach- 
ers are  those  who  are  exploring  original 
ideas  and  talking  about  their  work  to  the 
outside  world." 

Next  year  Gordon  Wood  will  be 
bringing  his  ideas  about  American  his- 
tory to  an  audience  across  the  sea:  He 
has  been  awarded  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity's Pitt  Professorship  for  1982-83.  It  is 
an  honor  that  attests  to  the  value  of  his 
work,  to  the  high  esteem  accorded 
teacher/scholars  who  attempt  to  "make 
sense  of  things."  A.D. 


For  historian  Gordon  Wood,  happiness  is  a  roam  full  of  books. 
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JOSEPH  LOFERSKI: 


Harvesting  the 
Sun's  Energy 
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Is  a  solar  cell  like  a  carrot?  Only,  per- 
haps, to  Joseph  Loferski  of  Brown's  en- 
gineering division,  who  relates  this 
allegorical  tale: 

"When  my  children  were  young," 
he  recalls,  "they  liked  to  listen  to  a  song 
about  a  boy  who  planted  a  carrot  seed. 
His  friends  all  laughed  at  him  —  'nyah, 
nyah,  your  carrot  won't  grow."  Even 
his  parents,  fearing  he  would  be  disap- 
pointed, warned  him  not  to  expect 
much. 

"But  the  boy  watered  his  seed  and 
tended  it  every  day,  and  the  carrot  seed 
sprouted  and  grew  into  a  fine  plant.  1 
feel  like  that  little  boy,"  Loferski  says. 
Why?  Because  Loferski,  who  is  profes- 
sor of  engineering  and  associate  dean  of 
the  Graduate  School,  is  one  of  the  na- 
tion's foremost  experts  on  photovoltaic 
cells  which  convert  sunlight  directly 
into  electricity.  And  he  has  waited 
twenty-five  years  for  official  and  public 
opinion  to  confirm  what  he  believed  all 


along:  that  solar  energy  cnii  be  a  prac- 
tical alternative  to  fossil  fuels  and 
nuclear-generated  power. 

After  participating  in  the  crea- 
tion of  some  of  the  first  solar  cells  in 
1954  at  RCA  Laboratories  in  New  Jersey, 
Loferski  obtained  funding  for  his  early 
research  mostly  thanks  to  Sputnik.  The 
U.S.  government,  beginning  in  the 
mid-1950s,  was  building  a  space  pro- 
gram. Official  interest  in  solar  cells  was 
limited  to  their  application  as  power 
sources  for  spacecraft  and  satellites, 
which  couldn't  accommodate  the  large 
reservoirs  of  fuel  or  supplies  of  batteries 
needed  to  keep  their  innards  running 
year  after  year.  No  one  seemed  to  feel 
solar  energy  was  of  any  potential  use  for 
generating  power  on  earth.  Scientists 
pooh-poohed  it,  saying  it  would  never 
be  either  efficient  or  cheap  enough  to 
compete  in  the  energy  market.  And 
most  non-scientists,  snug  in  their  72- 
degree  oil-heated  homes,  or  cruising 
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proudly  in  their  gas-guzzling  V-8  au- 
tomobiles, neither  knew  nor  had  reason 
to  care  about  solar  energy. 

The  1974  oil  embargo  changed  all 
that  for  good.  Joseph  Loferski's  carrot, 
the  solar  cell,  suddenly  looked  much 
tastier  to  government  and  industry 
officials  as  an  alternate  —  and  even  a 
primary  —  power  source.  Solar  energy 
today  clearly  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come,  and  Joseph  Loferski  is  in  the 
forefront  of  efforts  to  make  solar- 
generated  electricity  accessible  to  con- 
sumers. 

A  solar  cell  is  made  from  thin  sheets 
of  semiconductor  material,  and  when 
hundreds  of  them  are  connected  they 
become  panels  that  are  installed  in  a 
sunny  spot  —  usually  a  roof  —  to  trans- 
form the  sun's  energy  into  electricity. 
Until  recently,  all  solar  cells  were  made 
from  silicon,  a  material  that  has  proven 
to  be  very  efficient  in  generating  elec- 
tricity. But,  Loferski  explains,  these 
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single-crystal  silicim  cells  <ire  too  ex- 
pensive to  be  practical  tor  large-scale 
use.  So  Loferski  and  his  associates  at 
Brown  —  Professor  Barton  Roessler, 
Senior  Research  Engineers  Everett 
Crisman  and  William  I'alterson,  Re- 
search Associates  Marek  Kvvietniak  and 
Lina  Sarro,  and  others  —  have  been 
exploring  the  use  of  other  materials  that 
ma\-  bring  the  costs  of  solar  energy 
down  to  a  manageable,  and  attractive, 
level. 

The  cell  Loferski  is  working  on  has 
as  its  "heart"  a  ternary  (three-element) 
semiconductor  incorpt)rating  copper, 
indium,  and  selenium.  It  is  mated  with 
another  semiconductor,  cadmium 
sulfide,  to  form  a  solar  cell  made  up  of 
film  much  thinner  than  a  single-crystal 
silicon  cell  —  five  microns  as  opposed  to 
400  microns.  "This  is  a  tremendous  ad- 
vantage," Loferski  says.  "The  thin  film 
de\ice  uses  less  material,  so  it  should  be 
cheaper  to  produce."  And  its  efficiency 
ma\  soon  equal  that  of  the  single-crystal 
silicon  cell. 

Loferski,  who  served  on  a  panel  of 
experts  appointed  b\'  a  White  House 
Committee  in  1%4  to  explore  solar 
energy  as  a  national  energy  resource 
("Our  report  has  become  the  bible  for 
alterate  energ\  programs"),  soon  will 
see  nianv  of  his  ideas  in  practice  right  on 
Providence's  East  Side.  He  is  project  di- 
rector for  the  installation  of  a  total 
solar-electric  house  on  Brown-owned 
property  I'n  Taft  Avenue  behind  the 
football  stadium.  Now  being  erected, 
the  house  \yill  combine  in  one  solar  sys- 
tem —  a  hybrid  system,  Loferski  calls  it 
—  the  ability  to  generate  its  own  elec- 
tricity and  heat  from  sunlight.  Solar 
cells  will  be  formed  intt)  solar  thermal 
panels  resembling  conventional  heat- 
gathering  panels  (those  black  panes  ap- 
pearing on  more  and  more  private 
homes),  but  these  h\brid  "boxes"  will 
produce  both  electricity  and  heat. 

"Computer  simulations  of  this 
building  suggest  that  it  will  generate 
some  60  percent  of  its  total  energy 
needs,  '  Loferski  says.  These  include,  in 
addition  to  heat,  electricit\-  for  lights, 
appliances,  and  air-conditioning.  The 
building  will  store  heat  produced  by  the 
sun  during  the  day,  but  it  will  not  store 
excess  electrical  energy,  which  will  be 
sold  to  the  utility.  (Any  additional 
energy  needed  will  be  purchased  from 


the  utility.)  Because  it  will  be  an  all- 
electric  solar  home,  Loferski  adds,  the 
utility  companies  are  watching  the  proj- 
ect closely.  New  England  Electric  has 
provided  S30,000.  Most  of  the  funding 
has  come  from  the  Department  of 
Energy  ($450,000),  and  private  firms 
have  contributed  materials  and  services. 
The  prefabricated,  A-frame  dwelling, 
designed  b\  REDE,  Inc.  of  Providence, 
is  being  built  b\  Goldmark  Industries  of 
Monticello,  New  York,  and  will  be  con- 
signed to  Brown  for  the  duration  of  the 
project.  Dow  Corning  is  donating  in- 
sulating materials,  and  General  Electric 
is  providing  a  S3,0(X)  electric  heat  pump. 

The  silicon  solar  cells  for  the 
house's  roof,  which  have  been  assem- 
bled into  panels  by  Brown  engineering 
students,  are  themselves  dramatic  evi- 
dence that  solar-generated  electricity  is 
nearing  the  cost-competitive  level.  "We 
bought  these  from  Arco  Solar,"  Loferski 
says,  "if  you  purchase  and  assemble  the 
cells  into  panels  yourself,  as  we  did,  $6 
worth  of  cells  is  sufficient  to  produce 
one  watt  of  electricity.  In  1470,  it  would 
have  cost  S500  for  that  same  amount  of 
cells.  Fciur  \ears  ago,  the  cost  was  S15. 

"To  be  economically  competitive 
with  current  methods  of  generating 
electricity,"  Loferski  continues,  "the 
price  per  watt  for  a  fiiiishcil  panel  must 
be  about  SI  to  S2.  So  we're  a  factor  of 
three  to  five  away  from  that  stage.  And 
the  cost  will  be  more  resistant  to  break- 
throughs from  now  on:  Bigger  changes 
\yill  be  required  tt)  effect  each  decrease." 

Will  the  price  ever  come  into  the 
right  range  to  make  solar  power  afford- 
able to  the  average  consumer?  "1  believe 
it  will,"  Loferski  says.  If  the  United 
States,  he  feels,  had  put  as  much  money 
into  developing  solar  cells  right  from  the 
time  of  their  invention  in  1954  as  it  did 
into  nuclear  research,  we  would  be  at 
that  stage  today.  "Since  the  early 
1950's,  energy  research  programs  were 
nuclear  power-oriented,  "  he  says. 
"Nuclear  research  then  was  funded  at  a 
level  of  about  S50  million  annually,  but 
work  on  photovoltaic  cells  received  only 
about  S2  million."  And  none  of  that  was 
for  terrestrial  applications,  he  adds.  To- 
day, the  annual  U.S.  budget  for  solar 
energy  research  is  about  $300  million  a 
year  —  a  level,  Loferski  adds,  which  is 
threatened  by  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration's emphasis  on  nuclear  power 


and  its  lack  of  interest  in  solar  alterna- 
tives. 

"If,  in  1945,  when  we  made  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  nuclear  energy, 
we  also  had  made  the  same  commit- 
ment to  solar  energy,  the  situation 
today  would  be  quite  ditferent," 
Loferski  says.  "We  would  now  have  a 
solar  energy  generating  system  in  place,  ' 
instead  of  being  a  few  \ears  away  be- 
cause of  necessary  research,  develop- 
ment, and  commercialization."  But,  he 
adds  optimistically,  within  his  own 
lifetime  he  expects  to  see  the  U.S. 
generating  between  10  and  20  percent  of 
its  electricity  from  solar  energy.  And  ul- 
timately —  "when  you're  as  old  as  1 
am,  "  he  good-naturedly  tells  a  thirty- 
year-old  interviewer  —  we  will  receive 
an  even  bigger  fraction  of  our  power 
from  the  sun.  Dwindling  fuel  supplies 
and  increasing  environmental  concerns 
will  make  this  a  necessity,  he  feels: 
"Solar  energy  is  very  important  in  every 
aspect  of  the  energy  picture.  And  it's 
attractive  to  the  consumer:  No  one 
wants  a  nuclear  plant  in  their  back  yard, 
but  ask  them  if  you  can  install  some 
solar  panels  on  their  roof,  and  most 
people  would  be  delighted." 

Surely,  one  muses,  Loferski's  own 
home  must  be  a  marvel  of  solar  innova- 
tion, a  power-producing  monument  to 
his  life's  work.  "No,"  he  admits  with  an 
embarrassed  laugh.  "You've  found  my 
Achilles'  heel."  There  is  no  solar  power 
at  the  Loferski  house,  for  a  very  simple, 
universal  reason:  "I'm  waiting  kir  the 
price  to  come  down!"  And  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  Joseph  Loferski  and  his  col- 
leagues, that  may  happen  sooner  than 
anyone  dared  hope  back  in  1974.      A.D. 
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MEMO  TO  THE  CLAiSS  OP  1985 

Diversity  at  Brown  Is  Not  New 


Some  of  you  probably  regard 
Brown  as  a  sort  of  "high 
church"  institution,  insu- 
lated from  the  larger  world  by  a  pro- 
tective moat  of  Ivy.  The  perception 
of  Brown  as  a  happy,  preppy  para- 
dise of  social  uniformity  is  not  only 
not  true,  it  never  has  been  true. 
Brown  does  not  merely  tolerate  dif- 
ference and  diversity,  it  luxuriates 
in  them  and  has  done  so  through 
most  of  its  history. 

A  wholesome  questioning  of 
orthodoxy  and  a  heterogeneous 
faculty  and  student  body  were  de- 
liberately built  into  Brown  from  the 
very  start.  Brown  University  was 
chartered  in  1764  as  the  College  of 
Rhode  Island,  but  it  really  was  the 
creature  of  the  Baptist  Church,  a 
group  held  in  generally  low  esteem 
by  the  other  denominations  for  their 
small  number,  their  poverty,  and 
their  fratricidal  disposition  to 
squabble  among  themselves  about 
infant  baptism  and  the  depth,  if  not 
the  temperature,  of  the  water  in 
which  the  child  was  plunged.  As  if 
to  be  certain  that  things  would 
never  be  dull  at  Brown,  the  Charter 
assured  that  "into  this  .  .  .  liberal 
institution  shall  never  be  admitted 
any  religious  tests  .  .  .  and  that  all 
members  hereof  shall  forever  enjoy 
full  free  absolute  liberty  of  con- 
science .  .  .  and  that  youths  of  all 
religious  denominations  shall  and 
may  be  freely  admitted." 

In  another  memorable  passage 
the  Charter  guaranteed  that  the  in- 
struction here  would  not  take  any 
sectarian  view  but  would  examine 
all  sides  of  all  issues.  At  a  time 


By  Herman  F.  Eschenbacher 

when  one  was  obliged  to  swear  con- 
formity to  the  Articles  of  Faith  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  get  a  degree 
from  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
when  Harvard  was  only  slightly  less 
Calvinist  than  the  "Great  Theolo- 
gian of  Geneva"  himself,  when 
John  Knox  would  have  had  trouble 
satisfying  the  Presbyterian  pre- 
scriptions demanded  by  Princeton, 
Brown  was  a  free  and  liberal  in- 
stitution from  the  outset.  In  a  set- 
ting such  as  colonial  Rhode  Island, 
itself  notorious  as  a  seething,  con- 
tentious cauldron  of  the  blighted 
and  the  botched,  called  "Rogues'  Is- 
land" by  the  gentle  divines  in  other 
colonies,  Brown  University  could 
scarcely  be  anything  different. 

One  wonders,  though,  if  the 
founders  truly  realized  what  they 
had  unleashed.  Brown  never  con- 
formed to  the  stylized  picture  of  the 
pastoral,  cloistered  institution  on  a 
hill  that  one  often  finds  in  the  his- 
torical literature  portraying  early 
nineteenth-century  American 
higher  education.  For  one  thing. 
Brown  students  were  not  merely 
diverse  in  their  religious  attitudes, 
some  weren't  sure  they  had  any  re- 
ligious attitudes  at  all;  moreover, 
the  students  were  a  radically  differ- 
ent social  mixture  than  was  the  cus- 
tom at  many  other  colleges.  If 
Brown  was  not  exclusively  the  cap- 
tive of  the  Baptist  church,  neither 
was  it  solely  the  possession  of  a 
provincial  Providence  aristocracy. 

The  sons  of  merchant  princes 
studied  in  uneasy  harmony  with  the 
children  of  the  aggressive  and  up- 
wardly mobile  middle-class  at  early 


Brown.  Both  groups  had  to  contend 
with  increasing  numbers  of  poor 
boys  who  came  to  Providence  like 
displaced  persons  from  the  embat- 
tled Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
farms,  where  life  was  hard,  the 
families  were  large,  and  only  the 
eldest  son  stood  a  chance  to  inherit 
enough  land  to  scratch  out  a  pre- 
carious living.  Poor  boys  from 
crossroad  villages  came  to  Brown  in 
the  nineteenth  century  with  only 
the  clothes  they  wore,  a  few  dollars 
from  a  benevolent  sponsor  or  the 
local  charitable  organization,  and  a 
no-nonsense  determination  to  get 
learning. 

They  were  not  to  be  despised; 
after  all,  Horace  Mann,  class 
of  1819,  was  one  of  them.  As 
a  group  they  rescued  Brown  from 
becoming  just  another  safe  anchor- 
age for  the  incurably  rich  and  well 
born,  as  Columbia  was,  and  ex- 
tended the  liberal  intellectual  vision 
of  eighteenth-century  Baptists  into 
a  nineteenth-century  antebellum 
melting  pot  that  made  the  most  un- 
buttoned devotee  of  Jacksonian 
democracy  look  like  an  autocratic 
elitist  in  contrast. 

The  College,  to  its  credit,  did 
what  it  could  to  accommodate 
them.  It  held  tuition  and  fees  to  an 
absolute  minimum  ($63  in  1849);  it 
allowed  them  to  live  off  campus  if 
they  could  find  something  cheaper 
than  the  dormitories;  it  provided  a 
sliding  scale  for  the  meals  in  the  re- 
fectory ($68  to  $74  a  year,  depend- 
ing on  how  sumptuously  one 
wished  to  eat);  it  even  changed  the 
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Bnmm  in  Francis 
Waytand's  time 

calendar  so  that  indigent  students 
could  leave  the  campus  tor  ex- 
tended periods  in  the  winter  to 
teach  in  the  district  schools.  In  the 
1830s  and  '40s  a  great  many  Brown 
students  did  precisely  that,  in  order 
to  get  enough  money  to  return  to 
their  studies  in  the  spring. 

When  Francis  Wayland,  one  of 
Brown's  great  presidents,  pro- 
claimed in  1842  that  he  wished  "the 
college  [to]  be  a  great  center  ot  in- 
telligence to  all  classes  and  condi- 
tions of  men,  diffusing  among  them 
the  light  of  every  kind  of  knowl- 
edge, and  approving  itself  to  the 
best  of  every  class  in  the  commu- 
nity," he  is  described  as  impossibly 
ahead  of  his  time  by  some  of  today's 
historians.  Insofar  as  the  pro- 
nouncement applied  to  diversity 
among  Brown  students,  however, 
Wayland  was  simply  describing  re- 
ality as  it  was  understood  and  prac- 
ticed on  the  Brown  campus. 

The  College  paid  a  price  for 
social  and  economic  hetero- 
geneitv,  of  course.  Williams 
Latham,  who  graduated  in  1827, 
came  to  Brown  fresh  from  the  fam- 
ily farm  in  Bridgewater,  Massachu- 
setts. In  his  diary  he  confessed  that 
he  found  the  College  buildings, 
both  of  them,  poorly  constructed  or 
in  a  state  of  disrepair,  and  the  pres- 
ident, Asa  Messer,  distinguished 
primarily  "for  his  poor  manners  and 
capricious  and  tyrannical  disposi- 
tion." It's  not  hard  to  imagine  why 
Messer  was  not  widely  celebrated 
among  students  for  his  sweet  dis- 
position and  agreeable  manner. 
Diversity  brought  differences  of 
opinion,  student  self-sufficiency 
brought  resistance  to  the  petty 
school-boy  discipline,  the  endless 
lists  of  "thou-shalts"  and  "thou- 
shalt-nots,"  by  which  the  institu- 
tion tried  to  keep  the  lid  on. 
Brown  students  rebelled 
against  the  College  officers  in  1798 
and  again  in  1800.  What  the  be- 
leaguered administration  called 
"deliberate,  organized,  and  pro- 
tracted" insurrections  between  1824 
and  1826  forced  the  students,  out  of 
some  sense  of  incipient  civility  and 
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a  deep  commitment  to  self-preser- 
vation, to  set  up  their  own  courts  of 
justice  to  try  and  to  fine  the  more 
serious  offenders  within  their  own 
ranks.  1  don't  mention  this  casually, 
but  as  evidence  to  suggest  that  stu- 
dents came  to  recognize,  even  if  the 
administration  did  not,  that  diver- 
sity and  independence,  social  and 
intellectual,  are  best  preserved  in  a 
rational  climate  of  mutuality  and 
accommodation,  another  of  the 
Brown  traditions. 

The  unhappy  Asa  Messer  re- 
signed in  1826,  and  his  replace- 
ment, the  more  sympathetic  Way- 
land,  was  able  to  persuade  the  Cor- 
poration to  revise  the  curriculum  to 
satisfy  student  appetities  for  variety 
in  their  studies  to  meet  whatever 
uHlitarian  or  literary  ends  each  had 
in  view.  It  wasn't  easy  and  it  didn't 
happen  until  the  1850s,  nor  were 


the  Wayland  reforms  as  extensive, 
as  successful,  or  as  long  lived  as  the 
president  wished,  but  they  officially 
proclaimed  Brown's  willingness  to 
be  as  heterodox  in  curricular  affairs 
as  it  had  been  in  religious  and  social 
matters. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  cen- 
tury, with  the  development  of 
graduate  programs  and  the  conver- 
sion of  college  teaching  from  a  call- 
ing to  a  profession,  the  faculty  be- 
came as  diverse  in  their  back- 
grounds and  interests  as  the  stu- 
dents were  in  theirs.  The  transfor- 
mation of  the  faculty  added  new 
momentum.  When  Brown  gradu- 
ated Inman  Edward  Page  in  1877, 
the  first  black  to  receive  a  degree 
from  the  University  (a  distinction, 
incidentally,  that  eluded  Princeton 
until  after  World  War  II),  it  was  an- 
nouncing that  it  had  arrived  at  a 
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destination  already  set  in  1764. 
When,  in  a  shocking  convulsion  of 
commitment.  Brown  awarded  de- 
grees to  women  in  the  1890s  (al- 
though it  was  thought  necessary  to 
create  a  cumbersome  coordinate 
women's  college  to  do  so),  the  Uni- 
versity was  simply  validating  the 
announcement  it  had  made  when 
Page  graduated. 

Indeed,  so  pluralistic  and 
worldly  had  the  place  become  by 
the  1920s,  it  was  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  some  families  that  had 
routinely  sent  their  children  to 
Brown  since  the  1820s.  A  descen- 
dent  of  Williams  Latham  wished  to 
enter  Brown  in  1921,  as  had  most  of 
his  male  ancestors  since  the  young 
Latham  arrived  almost  a  hundred 
years  before.  He  was  told  by  his 
parents  that  the  Providence  institu- 
tion was  so  hopelessly  fallen  it 


could  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
"safe."  And  so,  instead,  they  sent 
him  to  Harvard  College  and  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  where  he 
eventually  became  professor  of 
medicine.  Just  imagine  what 
heights  he  might  have  achieved  if 
only  his  parents  had  been  more 
trusting! 

Under  President  Henry  Wris- 
ton,  the  Francis  Wayland  of  the  first 
half  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Brown's  curriculum  was  subjected 
to  assorted  acts  of  vivisection  to  find 
the  one  true  formula  to  educate  un- 
dergraduates, who  would  live  most 
of  their  lives  in  the  second  half  of 
the  century.  Brown  now  rejects 
formulas,  although  we  have  not 
abandoned  experimentation.  In- 
stead we  put  our  trust  in  the  best 
faculty  and  the  best  students  we  can 
find  and  expect  that  reasonable 


people,  in  an  atmosphere  of  coop- 
eration, can  work  out  their  own 
formulas. 

After  more  than  two  hundred 
years  we  believe  that  education,  like 
religion,  is  a  personal  thing,  that 
one  size  does  not  fit  all,  and  that 
allowing  students  to  follow  their 
own  interests  is  the  best  formula 
for,  again  in  the  words  of  Brown's 
remarkable  Charter,  producing  "a 
succession  of  men  [and  now  wom- 
en] able  to  discharge  the  respon- 
sibilities of  life  with  usefulness  and 
reputation." 


Herman  Eschenbacher  is  professor  of 
education  at  Brozvn.  This  article  is  a 
slightly  edited  version  of  an  address  he 
gave  during  Freshman  Week. 
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THE  CLASSES 


conipilal  hu  Shvlii  Sfi-ar 


^  C       The  sympathy  of  the  class  is  ex- 
4tm^       tended  toH.  Vinton  Poller,  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  Dorothy,  in 
December  1979.  Vinton  reports  that  she  died 
after  a  stroke,  despite  heroic  efforts  by  a  med- 
ical team  to  save  her.  They  had  been  married 
for  forty-six  years. 

^  /I       The  women  of  1926  had  an  enjoy- 
mm\J      able  55th  reunion  and  joined  with 
the  men  for  a  few  events.  There  were 
twent)-three  who  attended  the  reunion, 
with  the  largest  number  being  present  at  the 
class  luncheon  and  meeting.  They  were:  Riilh 
Wmlf  Aiiel>on.  Avis  Sugden  Beach,  Hope  Citherl 
Borden,  ClauJnie  Watford  Bngg$,  Martha  Dickie 
Cogan,  Alice  Humphrey  Custer,  Marjorie  jemson 
Fisher,  Caroline  Flanders.  Dorothy  Stafford 
Huss,  Ethel  M.  Kearns,  Dons  Fisher  King. 
Cecelia  Mahoney  Londergan.  Marguerite  Nolan 
McGinn,  Helen  M.  E.  McCarthy.  Sarah  E. 
Maclntyre.  Norma  Mathiti'son  Nelson.  Margaret 
F.  Phelan.  Elizabeth  Fuller  Reid,  Elizabeth 
Stilluvll  Riplon,  Marion  Brix^ks  Strauss,  Anne 
Bullock  Tliornton,  Betdah  E.  Toild,  and  Eleanor 
Tuppcr.  Nine  members  of  the  class  stayed  in 
the  dorms  on  Friday  and  went  to  the  cocktail 
party  at  Maddock  Center,  then  to  the  Brown 
Bear  Buffet,  which  was  delicious  and  fun.  A 
few  attended  the  Brown  theater  afterwards 
and  enjoyed  a  stroll  around  the  beautifully 
decorated  campus. 

Saturday  included  the  class  luncheon 
and  picture  and  a  sherry  and  cheese  party  on 
the  porch  of  Verney  Dining  Hall.  At  the  class 
meeting.  Norma  Nelson  was  presented  by 
Helen  McCarthy  with  a  surprise  citation  for 
"discharging  the  responsibilities  of  the 
presidency  from  1941-1981  with  patience, 
perseverance,  and  dedication."  That  evening 
the  men  and  women  of  '26  had  dinner  at  the 
Ramada  Inn,  at  which  Dean  Harriet  W. 
Sheridan  was  the  speaker.  We  attended  the 
Pops  Concert  and  continued  our  convivial 
gathering  of  class  members.  Sunday  we  en- 
joyed a  catered  gourmet  luncheon  at  the 
summer  home  of  Betty  Reid  in  Touisset,  and 
many  of  the  husbands  joined  us.  Four  of  us 
joined  the  men  for  the  march  through  the 
Van  W'ickle  Gates  and  down  the  Hill:  Martha 
Cogan,  Helen  McCarthy,  Norma  Nelson,  and 
Marion  Strauss,  our  marshal.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  joyful  processions  that  any  of  us  could 
remember,  with  seniors  cheering  on  the  old 
grads.  After  another  fine  luncheon  for  the 
"50-plus  "  classes  at  the  Faculty  Club,  we  said 
good-byes  after  the  "best-ever"  reunion. 
Helen  McCarthy  and  Anne  Tliornton  were  co- 
chairmen  of  the  reunion. 

Israel  ].  Kapstein.  professor  emeritus  of 
English  at  Brown,  and  William  C.  Braude  34 
A.M.,  '37  Ph.D.,  rabbi  emeritus  of  Temple 
Beth  El,  Providence,  have  had  their  transla- 
tion of  Tanna  Defjf  Eliyyahu:  Vie  Lore  of  the 
School  of  Elijah  published  by  the  Jewish  Publi- 
cation Society  of  America.  The  work,  com- 


posed sometime  between  the  third  and  tenth 
centuries,  belongs  to  a  class  of  Hebrew  reli- 
gious literature  known  asMidrash,  meaning 
"commentary,"  and  consists  of  a  variety  of 
sermons,  homilies,  parables,  legends,  anec- 
dotes, and  dialogues,  all  intermingled  in  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture.  These  elements  are 
linked  together  by  the  first-person  account  of 
a  wandering  preacher  named  Elijah  for 
whom  the  work  was  named  and  who 
traveled  through  ancient  Palestine  and 
Babylonia  interpreting  and  preaching  the 
word  of  God  to  his  fellow  Jews.  A  manu- 
script. Codex  31,  in  the  Vatican  Library,  the 
oldest  rabbinic  manuscript  extant,  completed 
in  11)73,  is  the  basis  of  the  present  translation, 
its  first  into  English.  Tanna  Debe  Eliyyahu  is 
regarded  by  scholars  as  unique  in  its  class, 
not  only  because  of  its  religious  thought  but 
also  because  of  its  dramatic  unity,  its  inten- 
sity of  feeling,  and  its  variety  of  expression  — 
in  short,  its  quality  as  a  work  of  art. 
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,\iorris  Pepper  continues  to  prac- 
tice law  in  Houston,  Texas. 


^  f\      Alvah  IV  Bearse,  who  is  retired, 
ijyj       lives  in  Hyannis,  Mass. 

The  sympathy  of  her  classmates  is  ex- 
tended io  Anne  Crisko  Fli/nn  on  the  death  of 
her  husband,  Don,  in  February.  Anne's  ad- 
dress is  451  Rudder  Rd.,  Naples,  Fla.  33940. 

'2  "1        Lloyd  W.  Dennis,  jr.,  is  retired.  He 
\J  .M.       and  his  wife,  Marjorie  Holt  Dennis 
'32,  spend  May  to  November  in  Whispering 
Pines,  N.C.,  and  the  winter  in  Boynton 
Beach,  Fla. 

^t  ^       The  Pembroke  50th  Reunion  com- 
<J ^m       mittee  is  already  hard  at  work  to 
make  plans  for  the  greatest  reunion  the  class 
of  '32  has  ever  had.  Present  at  a  meeting 
Sept.  22  at  Maddock  Alumni  Center  were 
Katherine  Burt  Jackson,  reunion  chairman, 
Dorothy  Budlong,  class  president,  Selma  Smira 
Neumian,  secretars-,  Mildred  Schmidt  Sheldon, 
class  agent,  Edith  Berger  Sinel,  Mary  Laity 
Murphy,  and  Katherine  Perkins.  Letters  and 
questionnaires  have  been  sent  to  all  class 
members.  Please  fill  out  and  return  so  that  a 
class  booklet  can  be  made  to  give  to  all  class 
members  at  reunion.  Tentative  plans  for 
reunion  include:  a  buffet  supper  Friday  night 
after  which  the  50th-year  class  is  invited  to 
the  Campus  Dance  as  guests  of  the  Univer- 
sity, cocktails  and  dinner  Saturday  night  pre- 
ceding the  Pops  Concert  (we  have  the  tables 
reserved  already),  a  class  luncheon  on  Satur- 
day noon,  an  "Hour  with  the  President"  on 
Sunday  morning,  a  cruise  uith  the  men's 
class  on  Narragansett  Bay  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, the  memorable  Commencement 
march  down  College  Hill  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, and  to  round  out  our  activities,  the  Pres- 
ident's luncheon  on  Monday  noon.  The 


committee  is  looking  forward  to  seeing 
everyone  at  reunion  and  is  planning  even 
more  activities  than  mentioned  here.  'Vour 
presence  will  complete  the  reunion  picture. 
In  the  September  issue,  we  incorrectly 
reported  —  in  the  '38  notes  —  that  Dorothy 
Mitts  Visochin  had  married  Ezra  S.  Webb  and 
is  living  in  Laguna  Hills,  Calif.  Dorothy  has 
been  —  and  is  —  married  to  Vladimir 
Visochin  and  continues  to  live  in  Denver. 
The  mistake  occurred  when  a  staff  member 
confused  Dorothy  Mills  Visochin  '32  with 
Dorothy  Page  Mitts  '38,  who  married  Ezra 
Webb  (see  '38),  The  BAM  sincerely  regrets 
the  error  and  any  embarrassment  caused 
both  Dorothys. 

^  ^       Frederick  W.  Bliss  is  retired  and 
\J>J       living  in  Honolulu. 

Paul  T.  David  (Ph.D.,  '30  A.M.)  is  a  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  government  and  is  living 
in  Charlottesville,  Va. 
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Samuel  Sloan,  jr..  is  retired  and 
living  in  Simsbury,  Conn. 


O  C       Frederic  Bauman.  Fort  Myers,  Fla., 
Wi/  w/       is  summer  editor  of  the  Whiskey 
Creek  News. 

Tlwmas  Carberry  is  retired  and  living  in 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  He  is  a  member  of  three 
senior  golf  associations  and  is  looking  for 
classmates  to  conquer  on  the  links. 

Frederick  Cook  is  still  playing  his  trumpet 
and  flugelhorn  in  East  Falmouth,  Mass.  He 
was  planning  on  coming  back  in  October  for 
the  mini-reunion. 

Ell  Lei'inson,  Boca  Raton  West,  Fla., 
wrote  that  he  is  feeling  great  and  that  he  was 
hoping  to  make  the  mini-reunion  in  October. 

TTie  sympathy  of  the  class  is  extended  to 
Patricia  Wallburg  on  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, William  O.  'Bud"  Wallburg.  last  Jan.  18, 
in  Melbourne,  Fla.  She  writes,  "Bud  was  just 
all  gung  ho  for  Brown.  He  desperately 
wanted  to  make  the  50th  reunion." 

^  ^      At  the  meeting  held  June  16, 
J  /         next  year's  45th  reunion  committee 
workers  were  appointed.  Co-chairpersons 
are  Ann  Lyons  and  Anne  Ferrara.  Other  com- 
mittees are:  publicity:  Eleanor  McElroy,  chair- 
person, Gladys  Davis,  Ruth  Person  Foster,  and 
Mary  Cochran  Lynch;  finance:  Betty  Rice  Smart, 
chairperson  in  charge  of  gifts  to  the  College, 
Lena  Bertozzi  D'Ambra.  chairperson  in  charge 
of  raising  money  to  meet  reunion  expenses, 
Eleanor  K.  Tarpy,  Esther  Gordon  Feiner,  Libby 
Luther,  and  Dorothy  Bliss;  entertainment  and 
luncheon:  Eleanor  K.  Tarpy,  chairperson,  Do- 
reeti  Laudati  Linnane.  Emma  Kershaw.  Dot  Pic- 
kett Priestnian,  Louise  Godfrey  Maraoft.  Evelyn 
Sarcione  Turcone,  and  Marian  Martin  McGo- 
wan;  class  notes:  Gala  Swann  Jennings,  chair- 
person, Beth  Webb  Barden,  Margery  Walton 
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Shepard,  Dorothy  Hubbard  Pedersen,  and  Mary 
Cochran  Lynch;  refreshments:  Beth  Webb  Bar- 
den  and  Dot  BUss,  co-chairpersons,  Lucille 
McLaughlin,  Margery  Walton  Shepard,  and 
Gala  Jennings;  favors:  Emma  Warner  Kershaw 
and  Dorothy  Hubbard  Pedersen,  co-chair- 
persons. An  executive  committee  was 
named:  Eleanor  K.  Tarpy,  Emma  Warner  Ker- 
ihaw,  Betty  Rice  Smart,  Anne  Lyons,  and  Anne 
Tamul  Ferrara. 

Betty  Smart  reported  that  any  money  or 
gifts  we  receive  from  class  members  this 
year  will  be  counted  both  towards  the  class 
gift  to  the  College  and  towards  the  Brown 
Fund,  and  also  towards  the  1937  scholar- 
ship, if  it  is  so  specified  in  the  gift.  A  phono- 
thon  will  be  conducted  this  fall  to  contact 
out-of-state  classmates  for  donations  or 
pledges,  and  several  volunteered  to  partici- 
pate in  this  effort. 

1  ^  Q       Dorothy  Page  Mills  and  Ezra  S. 
^  \J       Webb  were  married  in  January  and 
are  living  in  Laguna  Hills,  Calif.  This  corrects 
a  note  in  the  September  issue  (see  item  on 
Dorothy  Mills  Visocliin  '32  in  '32  notes). 

^^Il       Dr.  Bertram  H.  Buxtofi,  jr.,  is  pro- 
jtyj       fessor  and  head  of  the  department 
of  gynecology  at  the  University  of  Tennessee 
Center  for  Health  Sciences  in  Memphis. 

/\    I        Alton  D.  Schneider  is  retired  from 
jt  A       the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  is  living  in 
Aiea,  Hawaii. 

Frederick  ].  Stedman  is  retired  and  living 
in  Ojai,  Calif. 

/\^       William  /.  Degnan  is  a  travel 
jt^       lecturer  and  filmmaker  in  Sun  City 
West,  Ariz. 

loseph  Lockett  and  Edwin  Laughlin  '43  are 
creating  the  Joseph  W.  Pearson,  jr.  ('44) 
Memorial  Fund  at  the  new  athletic  center  on 
campus.  Donations  are  welcome  from 
classmates,  friends,  family,  and  fraternity 
brothers  and  should  be  made  payable  to 
Brown  University  and  earmarked  for  the 
Joseph  W.  Pearson,  Jr.,  Memorial  Fund  to  be 
credited  towards  the  athletic  center. 

^'3        Edwin  Laughlin  and  Joseph  Lockett 
^XkJ       '42  have  created  the  Joseph  W.  Pear- 
son, jr.  ('44)  Memorial  Fund  at  the  new  ath- 
letic center  on  campus  (see  '42). 

Norton  J.  Wolf  is  president  of  Norton 
Wolf  Creative  Services,  an  audio-visual  pro- 
ductions company  in  New  York  City. 

A.A.       ^dwin  Laughlin  '43  and  Joseph 
^tjt       Lockett  '42  have  created  the  Joseph 

W.  Pearson,  jr..  Memorial  Fund  at  the  new 

athletic  center  on  campus  (see  '42). 

Carter  M.  Roberts  is  president  of  Carter 

M.  Roberts,  Inc.,  an  insurance  agency  in 

Warwick,  R.I. 


/\£L       Daniel  I.  Sargent,  West  Redding, 
TIv       Conn.,  is  a  general  partner  in 
Salomon  Brothers,  an  investment  banking 
firm  in  New  York  City. 

/t^7       Dr.  Joan  Kunkel  Tanner,  Portland, 
Tt  /         Oreg.,  has  been  appointed  by  Ore- 
gon Gov.  Vic  Atiyeh  to  the  Oregon  Medical 
Examiner  Advisory  Board.  She  has  worked 
for  Portland  State  University's  student  health 
service  and  served  as  a  consultant  to  the 
Oregon  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division. 
She  is  also  a  past  president  of  the  Oregon 
Academy  of  Family  Physicians. 

^O       In  June,  Dr.  Paul  j.  Rosch,  Yon- 
^tO       kers,  N.Y.,  was  unanimously  re- 
elected president  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Stress.  He  is  clinical  professor  of  medicine  in 
the  division  of  behavioral  medicine  at  New 
York  Medical  College,  senior  attending  phy- 
sician at  St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital,  and 
the  current  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Society  of  Internal  Medicine. 

C/^      Joan  M.  Penning  Perreault,  Jack- 
\J\J       son.  Miss.,  is  a  statistical/financial 
analyst  for  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of 
Mississippi.  She  reports  that  "for  this 
neck-of-the-woods,  my  position  is  quite  an 
accomplishment,  especially  since  the  posi- 
tion had  previously  been  held  by  men.  My 
son  is  a  geologist  —  a  mud-logging  engineer 
to  be  specific  —  and  works  the  southeast  re- 
gion for  gas  and  oil.  He  lives  next  door  and  is 
a  gourmet  cook,  too." 

Fredi  Kovitch  Solod,  Providence,  was  re- 
cently named  assistant  director  of  communi- 
cations and  donor  relations  at  Brown.  She 
joined  the  Brown  development  staff  in  1979. 
A  writer  whose  work  has  appeared  in  such 
publications  as  The  Nezu  York  Times,  Vogue, 
and  Harper's  Weekly,  she  is  on  the  steering 
committee  for  the  Friends  of  Trinity  Square 
Repertory  Company  and  is  a  board  member 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Rhode  Island  Philhar- 
monic. 

John  T.  Swanton,  jr.,  is  president  of 
Sawyer  &  Associates,  Advertising,  in 
Sarasota,  Fla. 

C  "1        Saul  Becker  is  president  of  First 
\J  A.       Fidelity  Realty  Group  in  Atlanta. 
Robert  L.  Roderick  (Ph.D.)  was  recently 
promoted  to  group  vice  president  of  Hughes 
Aircraft  Company's  Missile  Systems  Group 
in  Culver  City,  Calif.  He  joined  Hughes  in 
1955  and  has  held  management  positions  in  a 
variety  of  missile  and  advanced  development 
programs.  He  was  manager  of  the  Surveyor 
space  program  from  1964  to  1968  when  five 
of  the  spacecraft  were  successfully  landed  on 
the  moon,  and  he  received  the  NASA  Public 
Service  Award  in  1967  for  his  contributions 
to  the  Surveyor  program. 
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Here  is  how  you  can  pre- 
serve your  assets  for  your 
children  or  grandchildren. 
With  a  charitable  lead  trust 
funded  with  securities, 
closely-held  stock, 
income-producing  real 
estate,  or  a  partnership 
interest,  you  can  make  a 
gift  to  family  members  at  a 
reduced  tax  cost.  Not  only 
will  you  save  taxes  but 
your  heirs  will  receive  a 
bigger  inheritance.  If  you 
have  a  substantial  estate 
and  want  to  learn  more 
about  how  this  tax  plan- 
ning idea  could  work  for 
you  and  your  family,  call  or 
write  us  today. 

For  more  information 

contact: 

Bequests  and  Trusts  Program 

Brown  University  Box  1893 

Providence,  RI 029 1 2 

401  863-2374 

Gordon  E.  Cadwgan  '36 

Ruth  Harris  Wolf '4  r 

Co-Chairmen 


The  Campaign  for  Brown 
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Let  your  advertising 

benefit  from  all  four 

characteristics  of  Ivy 

League  Group 

readers 


D-MITMnnH 

ALUMM 

MAGAZINt 


? 


HARVARD 
BUSINESS 
SCHOOL 

BULLETIN 


^ 


THE 

PENNSYLVANIA 
GAZE  TTl 


PRTNCETON 
ALUMN) 
WEEIkLV 


YALE 
ALUMNt 

MAGAZINE 
and  lOtlRNAI 


Education 

99.5'r  Attended  col  lege 
34.0'7r  Masters 
22.8<7r  Doctorates 

Affluence  — 

ownership  ot  cars, 
homes,  insurance,  etc. 
Plus  travel,  hobbies, 
beverages,  etc. 

Influence  — 

impDrtani  a.s  consumers 
who  set  the  pace  and 
establish  patterns.  Also 
important  as  ci>rporate 
officers  and  directors. 

Loyalty  —  to 

their  college  and  to  their 
magazine;  extending 
effectiveness  of  your 
company's  advertising 
messages. 

Send  for  the  1979 
Subscriber  Study 
done  by  Har\  ard 
Business  School. 
It  confirms  all 
these  character- 
istics and  sup- 
ports our  claim 
that  the  Ivy  Group 
is  an  ideal 
medium /or 
selling  quality 
products  and 
places  to  430,000 
quality  people. 


The  Mortimer  Berkowitz 
Company,  Inc. 

10  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York.  N.Y.  10020 

(212)586-1311 
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William  F.  Snvye  is  a  plant  manager  with 
Ethion,  Inc.,  in  Somerville,  N.J. 

David  R.  Yeaton,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  has 
recently  retired  from  the  group  division  of 
Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company  after  thirty 
years  of  service  and  is  now  employed  by  Jack 
Dorsee  Sailboats,  in  San  Diego,  as  a  yacht 
salesman.  He  writes,  "My  wife,  Anne,  and  I 
own  and  sail  extensively  aboard  our  Cal  35- 
foot  sloop." 
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Douglass  E.  Raiidletl,  Clementon, 
N.J.,  is  vice  president  and  manager 
of  United  States  Cold  Storage  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

lames,  H.  Readyhough  III  is  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Readyhough  Builders,  in  Nar- 
ragansett,  R.I. 

C*!       Llcuvlly'i  D  StMi't-r.  Houston,  is 
%J\J       an  accounts  manager  with 
Anaconda  American  Brass,  in  Dallas. 
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Hajime  Seki  is  a  regional  sales 
manager  with  IBM  in  San  Jose, 


Andrcu'l.  Whilelaw,  Mtxireslown,  N.J.,  is 
vice  president  for  technical  administration  of 
Campbell  Soup  Company,  in  Camden,  N.J. 
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Li-slif  Travis  Wciiiiet  was  recent- 
ly appointed  director  of  communi- 
cations and  donor  relations  in  Brown's  De- 
velopment Office.  She  had  been  director  of 
publications  and  assistant  director  of  de- 
velopment. Leslie,  who  lives  in  Brooklyn, 
Conn.,  is  secretary  of  the  class  of  1955. 

C^       Aittoiiielle  Cossftt  Dciiiiiiig.  Los 
»J  vl      Catos,  Calif.,  is  self-employed  in 
sales  and  marketing. 

Richard  Y.  Lamb,  Oak  Park,  111.,  is  a  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago 
Circle,  where  he  received  his  M.S.  in  1975. 

C'7      Robert  W.Comen/^Ph.D./i')  A.M.), 
^J  /        Providence,  is  a  professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  Rhode  Island  College. 

Elizabeth  Alexander  Walters,  Burlington, 
Vt.,  is  northeast  laywoman  representative  on 
the  Nahonal  Episcopal  Cursillo  Committee 
and  has  recently  been  made  editor  of  the 
Episcopal  section  of  Ultreya,  the  national 
monthly  Cursillo  magazine.  Cursillo  is  an 
evangelism  and  renewal  movement  of  the 
Christian  churches.  She  and  her  husband, 
David,  an  engineer  for  General  Electric  and  a 
priest,  have  been  active  in  Vermont  Epis- 
copal Cursillo  since  1975. 

CO       Herbert  Ostrach  ('60  M.A.T.)  and 
\J\J       his  wife,  Terry  Hamel  Ostrach  (see 
'60),  have  moved  to  Glen  Cove,  N.Y.,  Herb  is 
publishing  his  own  newsletter.  Movie  Trends. 
Son  Adam  is  in  his  last  semester  at  Adelphi 
University  on  Long  Island. 

Barbara  Anne  Scott,  formerly  Barbara 
Scott  Page,  is  an  assistant  professor  of  sociol- 
ogy at  5UNY  in  New  Paltz,  where  she  has 
been  on  the  faculty  for  nine  years.  She  re- 
ceived her  Ph.D.  from  the  New  School  for 
Soda!  Research  in  1979.  Yale  University 
Press  has  published  her  book.  Crisis  Man- 
agement in  American  Higher  Education:  1960- 
1980,  and  she  is  now  working  on  a  second 
book,  co-edited  with  Richard  P.  Sloan,  on 


the  liberal  arts  in  a  time  of  crisis.  Barbara  has 
two  sons,  Evan,  19,  and  Eric,  15. 

CQ      /^M»  Mifc/ic// Di(ii/i(im,  Kingston, 
w^  ^       R.I.,  and  her  husband,  Bruce  C. 
Dunham  (see  '62),  have  three  children,  Carl 
'84,  Eric,  17,  and  Bruce,  13. 

^i^      Hope  Cranska  is  a  supervisor 
v/Vf       with  the  department  of  social  serv- 
ice at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  in 
Boston. 

Teresia  Hamel  Ostrach  was  recently 
named  director  of  Dunhill  Temporary  Sys- 
tems in  Carle  Place,  N.Y.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Herbert  Ostrach  (see  '58),  recently 
moved  to  Glen  Cove,  NY.  Their  son,  Adam, 
is  in  his  final  semester  at  Adelphi  University 
on  Long  Island. 

RMvrt  ].  Sugarman  is  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Berle  Butzel  Kvoss  &  Kare,  in  New 
York  City. 
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(L't        Michael  A.  Shaxv,  Playa  di 
U.A.       Calif,  is  a  psychologist. 

Elizabeth  Cochran  Welsh,  Demarest,  N.J., 
is  a  consultant  on  written  communication  to 
corporate  clients. 

/I  ^       Among  those  present  at  a  mini- 
\3^m       reunion  luncheon  at  the  Brown 
Club  in  New  York  last  May  15  were:  Dak- 
Burg,  manager  of  corporate  communications 
at  Columbia  Pictures  Industries;  ten  Chariiei/, 
senior  counsel,  talent  affairs,  RCA  records, 
who  served  as  co-chairman  of  the  event; 
Susan  Wheaton  Huffard,  who  came  in  from 
Connecficut,  where  she  is  an  interior  de- 
signer (and  mentioned  that  her  eldest  child  Is 
a  freshman  at  Harvard  this  fall);  Can/  Bowen, 
a  neighbor  of  Sue's,  who  has  turned  from  TV 
directing  ("The  Doctors  "  was  his  most  recent 
show)  to  theatrical  work  with  a  recent  off- 
Broadway  production  of  an  autobiographical 
play  by  Al  Capp's  brother;  Ron  Barba,  a  com- 
modities broker  and  the  father  of  five,  who  is 
working  with  Gary  on  some  theatrical  proj- 
ects; John  Bassler,  management  supervisor 
and  senior  vice  president  at  Compton  Ad- 
vertising; Roger  Wade,  vice  president  of  Frank 
B.  Hall,  insurance  brokers;  Abbye  Zitserman 
Bosses,  a  community  volunteer  and  callig- 
rapher;  Daniel  D.  Barry,  vice  president  and 
senior  securities  analyst  with  Kidder,  Pea- 
body  &  Company;  Howard  ].  Kashner,  an  at- 
torney and  partner  in  Moses  and  Singer;  Tns 
Coffin,  class  president  and  general  manager 
of  Charrette,  who  came  the  longest  distance 
(from  Massachusetts);  Mike  Fitzgibbon,  vice 
president  of  Staub,  Warmbold  &  Associates, 
an  executive-search  firm;  and  /t)i!  Leiboiritz, 
who,  based  on  the  luncheon,  "guarantees  an 
excellent  20th  reunion  next  year." 

Leslie  Armstrong,  New  York  City,  is  a 
partner  in  an  architectural  firm  called  Design 
Coalition.  She  is  writing  a  book  about  design- 
ing a  theater  for  dance  for  the  National 
Endov\Tnent  for  the  Arts. 

David  B.  Casey,  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  was  re- 
cently appointed  chief  business  management 
officer  of  the  Rhode  Island  Department  of 
Health.  He  has  been  head  class  agent  for  the 
Brown  Fund  for  the  past  three  years.  He  and 
his  wife  report  the  birth  of  Christopher  on 
April  3.  Their  other  children  are  David, 
Virginia,  Loretta,  Martha,  and  Anna  Mary. 

Charlotte  Casgrain,  Cos  Cob,  Conn., 


iwrites:  "I've  been  working  as  a  consultant  for 
D.C.  Heath  &  Company,  the  publisher,  re- 
;vising  their  French-for-Mastery  series.  It's 
'nice  to  see  your  name  in  print.  My  students 
are  interested  that  'real'  teachers  write 
textbooks.  I'm  still  teaching  high-school 
French  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  and  travel  a  lot 
to  France  as  well  as  Martinique,  Guadeloupe, 
etc." 

Bruce  C.  Dunham  is  business  manager  of 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island.  He  and  his 
wife,  Ann  Mitchell  Dunham  '59,  have  three 
children,  Carl  '84,  Eric,  17,  and  Bruce,  13. 

Bruce  W.  Gordon,  Edmond,  Okla.,  is 
working  toward  his  Ph.D.  and  is  teaching  as 
well  as  continuing  his  position  in  the  mort- 
gage business.  He  and  his  wife,  Dixie,  have 
four  children. 

Stepilien  Joseph  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Boston  State  College. 

Bobbie  Adams  Lazar,  Bethesda,  Md., 
teaches  English  as  a  second  language  in  three 
Montgomery  County,  Md.,  schools.  She 
spent  the  summer  in  Guadalajara,  Mexico, 
studying  Spanish.  Her  children  are  Lisa,  16, 
and  Marty,  14. 

Douglas  O'Conncll  and  his  wife,  Debby, 
of  Miami,  Fla.,  report  the  birth  of  Teresa  Ann 
on  April  19.  Doug  and  Debby  have  two  sons. 
Kirk,  8,  and  Scott,  6. 

Richard  L.  Front  is  a  partner  with  Mul- 
lavey,  Prout  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

Judith  HexterRiskind,  Highland  Park,  111., 
reports  her  activities  as  "aerobic  dancing  in- 
structor, mother,  wife,  lover,  chauffeur, 
nagger,  worrier,  cook,  bottle  washer,  maid, 
babysitter,  dog  walker,  general  schlepper.  I'll 
be  42  in  '82.  Boo,  hoo!"  Her  children  are 
Patty,  15,  Peter,  13,  Michael,  10  and  Susie,  5. 

Anne  lacobson  Schutte,  Appleton,  Wis.,  is 
president  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  Studies 
Conference  and  is  associated  with  Lawrence 
University. 

John  R.  Snyder  is  a  partner  in  the  law  firm 
of  Ice,  Miller,  Donadio  &  Ryan,  in  India- 
napolis. 

Ralph  E.  Steuer  is  an  associate  professor 
at  the  University  of  Georgia,  in  Athens. 

Richard  Tatlock  has  left  the  automotive 
business  and  joined  the  residential  real  estate 
firm  of  Country  Holdings  in  Concord,  Mass. 
His  leisure  activities  are  primarily  sailing  and 
cruising  in  New  England  and  the  Caribbean. 

Judith  Wessells  is  an  account  representa- 
tive for  the  Tufts  Associated  Health  Plan  in 
Newton  Corner,  Mass.,  a  new  health  main- 
tenance organization  in  the  greater  Boston 
area.  She  is  living  in  Cambridge. 

WillardP.  Yeats,  Burlington,  Conn.,  is 
vice  president  for  government  relations  at 
Aetna  Life  and  Casualty  in  Hartford.  He  and 
his  wife,  Delores,  have  two  children,  Kristin 
Lee,  20,  and  Betsey  Jeanne,  17. 

/I '3       Kenneth  L.  Kowalski  (Ph.D.),  a 
vik-'        professor  of  physics  at  Case  West- 
ern Reserve  University,  in  Cleveland,  was 
chairman  of  the  department  from  1971  to 
1976. 

Winslow  A.  Robbins,  jr.,  is  assistant 
headmaster  of  the  Dunn  School,  in  Los 
Olivos,  Calif. 

(\/\.       Mara  Cailitis  Koppel,  Chicago, 
Vr^I       has  her  own  film  production  and 
distribution  company.  Her  husband.  Bob,  is 
a  commodities  trader. 


Robert  C.  Liotta  is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Liotta,  Finkelstein  and  Haldane,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


/I  C       Charles  E.  Apgar  (M.A.T.),  Center 
vlw/       Harbor,  N.H.,  is  a  physics  teacher 
at  Phillips  Academy  in  Andover,  Mass. 

Glenn  H.  Shell,  Rye,  N.Y.,  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  Irving  Trust  Company,  in  New  York 
City. 

Frances  E.  Ward  (Ph.D.),  Durham,  N.C., 
is  a  professor  of  immunology  at  the  Duke 
University  Medical  Center. 

£L£L       ^"1'  Silber  Hoffman,  Stoughton, 
W       Mass.,  is  a  project  manager  in  data 
processing  with  Cumberland  Farms,  in  Can- 
ton, Mass. 

Dennis  Rader  (Ph.D.,  '63  Sc.M.),  Wood- 
bridge,  Conn.,  is  director  of  advanced  de- 
velopment at  Teleco  Oilfield  Services,  in 
Middletown,  Conn. 

Frank  Ri/a/k,  jr.,  reports  that  his  wife, 
Patty  Owens  Rycyk,  had  some  of  her  artwork 
on  display  at  the  70th  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Art  Association  of  Newport  (R.l.)  this 
fall.  The  Rycyks  own  and  operate  the  Star 
Route  Studio  in  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Elizabeth  Cooper  Smith  reports  that  after 
three  years  in  Houston,  during  which  she 
taught  French  at  the  University  of  Houston 
and  in  a  program  for  gifted  high  school  stu- 
dents, she  has  moved  to  Claremont,  Calif. 

John  F.  Wise  is  a  lawyer  with  the  Los 
Angeles  firm  of  Latham  &  Watkins. 

£^J      Mary  Catherine  Beoeridge  (M.A.T.), 
\J  /        Providence,  is  teaching  German 
and  English  at  Cranston  (R.l.)  High  School 
East. 

Dr.  Richard  Osborne,  a  lieutenant  com- 
mander in  the  Navy,  is  a  second-year  car- 
diology fellow  at  the  Naval  Regional  Medical 
Center  in  San  Diego. 

Robert  M.  Reymers,  Marietta,  Ga.,  is  a 
sechon  manager  with  EDS  Nuclear  in  Nor- 
cross,  Ga. 

Ann-Marie  Scheldt,  Port  Jefferson,  N.Y., 
is  director  of  public  affairs  at  SUNY/Stony 
Brook. 

Cynthia  Fanner  Shiaer  is  an  architectural 
photographer  in  Denver. 

Anita  Northy  Frue,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  is 
district  data  systems  manager  with  AT&T 
Long  Lines,  in  Bedminster,  N.J. 

Ricker  E.  Winsor,  Lyme,  N.H.,  is  a  fine- 
art  photographer  and  exhibition  assistant 
with  the  Baker  Library  at  Dartmouth  College. 

/IQ       Shelky  N.  Fidler,  Waterford,  Va., 
vICJ       is  assistant  to  the  chairman  for  pol- 
icy of  the  House  of  Representatives  Sub- 
committee on  Fossil  and  Synthetic  Fuels,  in 
Washington. 

/()/;);  M.  MacDonnell  11.  Reading,  Pa.,  is  a 
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clinical  psychologist  with  MHTC  Reading 
Hospital. 

Mauncf  Hanvood  Pkttner  (M.A.T.),  Bar- 
rington,  R.I.,  is  an  associate  professor 
specializing  in  Spanish,  Los  Angeles  history, 
and  Hispanic  culture  at  the  Community  Col- 
lege of  Rhode  Island,  in  Warwick  and  Lin- 
coln. 

Maj.  /d/hi  S.  Satlerthimite,  jr.,  USAF,  is 
chief  of  the  air  operations  and  clearance 
branch,  in  Ankara,  Turkey. 

Hans  H.  Slroeh,  Fairfield,  Ohio,  is  a  proj- 
ect engineer  with  Camargo  Associates,  in 
Cincinnati. 

/I  O  Brian  W.  Blaascr  is  an  attorney 
%J  7  with  the  firm  of  Ross,  Hardies, 
OKcefe,  Babcock  &  Parsons,  in  Chicago. 

Dr.  Kcnnclli  R.  Da-wson  is  a  child  psychi- 
atry fellow  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
Hospitals  and  Clinics. 

Dr.  William  H.  O'Connor  (78  M.M.S., 
M.D.),  Auburndale,  Mass.,  is  a  fellow  in 
cardiology  at  the  University  Hospital  of  Bos- 
ton University. 

Witlarii  C'.  Parker  II,  St.  Michael's,  Md.,  is 
an  attorney  with  Miller,  Wheeler,  Thompson 
&  Thompson,  in  Easlon,  Md. 

Timothy  Rcilci/  and  Nancy  French  Rcilcy 
are  living  in  Ridgefield,  Conn.  Tim  is  a  re- 
search staff  member  at  the  Thomas  J.  Watson 
Research  Center  of  IBM  in  Yorktown 
Heights,  N.Y.  They  write  that  they  are  "look- 
ing forward  to  being  within  driving  distance 
of  an  occasional  Brown  football  game  this  fall 
—  also  have  hopes  of  interesting  our  begin- 
ning high-schooler,  Laura,  14,  in  Brown's 
class  of  '84  "  Thev  also  have  a  son,  Evan,  8. 

John  /.  S«i/iT  is  an  associate  professor  of 
economics  at  North  Carolina  State  Univer- 
sity, in  Raleigh. 

John  R.  Thelin  has  been  named  professor 
and  co-director  of  the  doctoral  program  in 
higher  education  at  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary  in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  where  he 
and  his  wife,  Sharon,  now  live.  Thev  had 
been  living  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

lVi7/m»i  B.  Walton  (Sc.M.),  Azusa,  Calif., 
is  a  senior  engineer  with  ANCO  Engineers  in 
Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Dr.  Steiwn  R.  Warlick,  USN,  is  with  the 
department  of  family  practice  at  the  Naval 
Regional  Medical  Center  at  Camp  Pendleton, 
Cahf. 

Stnm  M.  Zwicker  (Ph.D.,  '67  A.M.)  is  an 
associate  professor  of  English  at  Washington 
University  in  St,  Louis. 

^f\       Li^iicc  /.  Bauer  (Ph.D.),  Boston,  is 
/  \J       a  cataloguer  with  the  Boston 
Athenaeum. 

Preston  C.  Brine,  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  gen- 
eral manager  of  Seattle  Recycling,  Inc. 

Randy  Cochran,  Clenview,  III.,  is  vice 
president  for  marketing  of  Callaghan  and 
Co.,  legal  publishers,  in  Wilmette,  111. 

Benjamin  /.  Cohen  is  a  law\-er  with  Cahill 
Gordon  and  Reindel,  in  New  York  City. 

Catherine  Auman  DeMaere  (M.A.T.), 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  is  a  social  studies  teacher 
in  the  Durham  (N.C.)  County  Schools. 

John  B.  Rose  is  president  of  Rose  Business 
Systems,  in  New  York  City. 

Prisalta  Griffiths  Ritssel  writes  that  she 
has  recently  returned  to  Princeton,  N.J.,  after 
six  months  in  Canberra,  Australia,  where  her 
husband.  Bill,  a  member  of  the  engineering 
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faculty  at  Princeton,  was  on  sabbatical.  She 
writes,  "I  am  a  full-time  mother  of  two  boys, 
ages  2  and  4,  an  occupation  which  keeps  me 
very  busy  and  happy" 

Lawrence  M.  Weissnmii,  Sloneham, 
Mass.,  is  a  department  manager  with  Sof- 
Tech,  in  Waltham,  Mass. 

^"t        Dr.  John  T.  Brandt,  Worthing- 
/  A.       ton,  Ohio,  is  an  assistant  professor 
of  pathology  at  Ohio  State  University  Hospi- 
tal, in  Columbus. 

Sara  Delano  is  associate  editor  of  Inc. 
magazine,  in  Boston. 

Barlmra  (Bo)  Green  Fauth,  Belmont, 
Mass.,  is  a  student  at  Harvard  Law  SchiKil. 

William  R.  Leigh,  Holliston,  Mass.,  is  a 
department  manager  with  Data  General 
Corporation  in  Weslborii,  Mass. 

Michael  .VlarnV  ("76  Sc.M),  San  Mateo, 
Calif.,  is  a  software  consultant  with  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

Leonard  Paster.  Providence,  is  a  senior 
engineer  with  Raytheon  in  Portsmouth,  R.I. 

Dr.  Linda  Bixhy  Peterson.  Houston,  is  an 
assistant  professor  of  psychiatry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  School  of  Medicine  in  Hous- 
ton. 

GaryC  Roscott,  Miller  Place,  NY.,  re- 
cently returned  from  a  year  spent  on  a  teach- 
ing exchange  in  Scotland. 

Dr.  Eugene  V.  Su  is  practicing  rheumatol- 
ogy in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Dr.  Dai'id  T.  Thayer  is  a  fellow  in  upper 
extremity  surgery  at  Strong  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal in  Rochesler.N.Y. 

H.  Scott  Tliomson,  Providence,  has  been 
promoted  from  assistant  director  of  de- 
velopment at  Brown  to  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent and  associate  director  of  development. 

Bot'  Wallace.  Bellevue,  Wash.,  is  a  prod- 
uct manager  with  Microsoft,  in  Bellevue. 

lames  A    Whilcomh  (Sc.M.),  Wilmington, 
Del.,  received  his  doctorate  in  medical 
biophysics  from  Indiana  University  in  Sep- 
tember and  is  with  Du  Ponts  Photo  Products 
Division  in  Wilmington. 

Mark  P.  Worcester  is  an  attorney  with 
Perkins,  Coie,  Stone,  Olsen  &  Williams  in 
Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Dr.  Stuart  M.  Wyckoff  is  a  psychiatrist  in 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

^^       Dr.  Gary  W.  Androphy,  Gurnee, 
/  ^       111.,  is  an  orthopedic  surgeon  at  the 
Naval  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Great 
Lakes,  111. 

Elaine  Boccumini  is  a  social  worker  with 
Big  Sisters,  Inc.,  in  New  York  City. 

Susan  Nowers  Butler  (M.A.T.),  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  writes  that  she  is  president  of 
her  child"s  nursery'  school  board. 

Dr.  Christm  Carler-Su,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  is  an  assistant  professor  of  physiology 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  Medical 
School. 

Michael  S.  Cary  (M.A.T.)  teaches  philos- 
ophy and  religion  at  Deerfield  Academy, 
Deerfield,  Mass. 

Alexander  T.  McMahon  is  a  student  in  the 
M.B.A.  program  at  Duke  University, 
Durham,  N.C.  He  was  a  summer  intern  with 
American  Hospital  Supply  Corporation  in 
Evanston,  111. 

Jeffrey  W.  Purcell,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  a 
first-year  student  at  Harvard  Law  School. 

Dr.  Roger  S.  Rittniaster  is  a  fellow  at  the 


National  Institutes  of  Health,  Bethesda,  Md 

Dr.  Orin  A.  Rossett,  Brookline,  Mass.,  iSf 
fellow  in  angiography  at  Boston  City  Hospi- 
tal. 

Cynthia  F.  Simmons  (A.M.,  "79  Ph.D.)  is 
an  assistant  professor  of  slavic  languages  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  Madison. 

Brian  D.  Smith.  Berkeley,  Calif.,  is  a  law- 
yer with  Pettil  &  Martin,  in  San  Francisco. 

John  W.  Thonif'son.  jr.,  Fleminglon,  N.J. 
is  manager  of  engineering  for  the  Gilbane 
Building  Company  in  Clinton,  N.J. 

Frank  A.  Valente  is  a  senior  physical 
therapist  with  CPMC,  in  New  York  Cil\ 

Bruce  C.  Waldo  is  vice  president  of  Com- 
munity Psychiatric  Centers,  St.  Charles,  Mo 

Leslie  /.  Winner  is  an  attorney  with 
Chambers,  Ferguson,  Wallas,  Watt,  Adkins, 
&  Fuller,  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 

^7*2       Dr.  Sleftlien  M.  Allen  is  a  resident 
/  w7       in  the  department  of  psychiatry  at 
the  University  of  Colorado  Health  Science 
Center,  in  Denver. 

lames  /.  Burke,  Ir.,  Glen  Rock,  N.J.,  is  an 
associate  with  Merrill  Lynch,  in  New  York 
City. 

Dr.  John  /.  Ferry,  Ross  Valley,  Pa.,  is  a 
Robert  Wood  Johnson  Clinical  Scholar  at  Iht 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Ciiiiiiic  Manske  Redman  is  a  medical 
resident  at  Vanderbilt  School  of  Medicine, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Vincent  P.  Pesce  and  Leah  Saunders  Betts 
were  married  March  29,  1980,  in  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  and  are  living  in  Camarillo,  Calif., 
where  he  is  an  associate  with  G.  V.  Pesce  & 
Associates,  civil  engineers,  consultants,  and 
land  planners.  Attending  the  wedding  were 
his  father,  Gabriel  V.  Pesce  '45,  K.  Timothy 
Wenol,  Stan  P.  Ou'ocki,  and  jini  Friedman  '72. 
Vincent  and  Leah  report  the  birth  of  Gabriel 
Charles  on  June  9,  1981. 

Nancy  Zee  Scholar  (Ph.D.),  New  Orleans, 
La.,  isa  visiting  assistant  professor  of  English 
at  the  University  of  New  Orleans. 

Dr.  Victor  /,  Wemstem  is  an  obstetrician 
and  gynecologist  in  Charleston,  S.C. 

The  Rev.  Howard  E.  White  is  associate 
pastor  of  the  First  United  Lutheran  Church  ir 
Sheboygan,  Wis. 

^ A.       ''""'  Anagnostopoulos,  Bedford, 
/  Tl       Mass.,  is  a  systems  engineer  with 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation  in  Nashua, 
N.H. 

James  F.  Brown  IV  is  a  lawyer  in  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va. 

Robert  Burkhead  is  with  AFPC,  in  San 
Francisco. 

Dr.  Gaetan  D.  Charbonneau,  Narragan- 
sett,  R.I.,  is  a  dentist  with  offices  in  Wake- 
field, R.I. 

Peter  A.  Child  is  a  senior  engineer  with 
Raytheon  in  Portsmouth,  R.I. 

Dr.  Bi"iiiie  Hirsh  Rcibman,  Bridgewater, 
Mass.,  is  a  pediatrician  with  Goddard  Medi- 
cal Associates,  in  Brockton,  Mass. 

Dai'id  S.  Schaeffer,  Morrisville,  Pa.,  is  a 
software  engineer  in  Princeton,  N.J. 

Susan  L.  Schneider,  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  is 
a  staff  attorney  with  the  Public  Defender 
Service,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Michel  G.  Sehm,  Haydenville,  Mass., 
writes  that  he  is  "alive  and  well  in  western 
Massachusetts,  learning  the  polka  and  the  jit- 
continued  on  page  46 


ALUMNI  NEWSMAKERS 

Giving  Reaganomics  a  chance,  plugging  the 
Cable  News  Network,  the  Lone  Phonetician 


There  are  ways  to  receive  full-page  cover- 
age in  theNt'zi'  York  Times,  and  there  are 
ways.  One  of  them  is  if  you  are  Willard 
Butcher  '48,  chairman  of  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  in  New  York,  and  you  have 
written  an  opinion  piece  imploring 
people  to  give  President  Reagan's  eco- 
nomic package  a  chance.  The  piece  gets 
syndicated  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  re- 
printed in  the  Detroit  Neios,  and  used  as 
an  advertisement  by  the  Chase  under  the 
headline  "It's  Time  to  Back  the  Presi- 
dent's Plan,  Not  Bury  It"  in  a  prominent, 
full-page  position  in  the  Neiv  York  Tmies. 

Butcher:  'Someone  once  said  that 
the  modern  American's  prayer  is:  'Dear 
God,  I  pray  for  patience,  and  I  want  it 
right  now!' 

"The  latest  example  of  this  instant- 
gratification  syndrome  are  the  supposed 
sages  of  Wall  Street,  who,  according  to 
the  other  day's  newspapers,  are  'con- 
cerned that  the  Reagan  administration's 
economic  program  is  not  working.'  .  .  . 
Come  on,  fellahs.  Let's  give  the  President 
and  his  economic  program  time  to  at  least 
become  operative  before  we  start  to  bury 
it." 

Butcher  explains  how  the  President  is 
trying  to  invest  in  long-term  strategies 
that,  in  the  short  run,  may  prove  to  be 
somewhat  costly.  He  concludes,  "I  be- 
lieve he  deserves  not  our  blind  loyalty, 
but  at  least  our  patience  and,  more  impor- 
tant, an  honest  effort  by  each  of  us  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  short-term  problems 
of  economic  readjustment  and  long-term 
prospects  for  economic  re-emergence." 

Ted  Turner  '60,  not  exactly  a  novice  when 
it  comes  to  getting  headlines,  was  fea- 
tured in  a  full-page  advertisement  for  his 
Cable  News  Network  on  the  coveted  back 
page  of  the  first  section  of  the  Times.  The 
advertisement  proudly  revealed  that  85 
percent  of  CNN  viewers  questioned  pre- 
ferred CNN  to  ABC,  NBC,  or  CBS.  The  ad 
claimed  that  CNN  is  getting  "rave  re- 
views from  the  experts  and  from  the 
viewers,"  and  it  quoted  some  heavy- 
weight experts  to  back  up  the  claim. 
"Cable  News  Network  has  won  consider- 
able acclaim  for  its  willingness  to  cover 
live  breaking  news  events  that  the  major 
networks  merely  summarize  in  their 
evening  news  programs"  —  New  York 
Times.  "If  you  want  to  know  the  differ- 
ence between  traditional  TV  and  the  po- 
tential of  cable,  all  you  have  to  do  is  tune 


in  CNN."  — Los  Angeles  Times.  Nothing 
like  coast-to-coast  kudos. 

William  Satire  raised  the  "Great  Chemo- 
therapy Debate"  in  his  column,  "On  Lan- 
guage," which  appears  in  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine.  "Is  it  'kem-o'  as  in 
"chemist,'  or  'kee-mo,'  as  in  the  endear- 
ment that  Tonto  used  to  direct  at  the  Lone 
Ranger?"  Satire  turned  to  Frank  Turaj  '68 
Ph.D.,  dean  of  arts  and  sciences  at 


Turaj:  Flapdoodle  about  chemotherapy. 

American  University  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  expert  advice.  "Turaj  holds  that 
'the  preceding  consonant  alters  the  vowel 
that  follows  in  favor  of  the  sound  that  is 
most  natural  to  pronounce.'  "  Excuse  me? 
In  other  words  (Satire's),  "he  says  that 
'kee-mo'  is  easier  to  pronounce  than 
'kem-o.'  You  must  set  the  back  of  your 
throat  to  make  the  'k'  and  then  open  your 
jaw  a  bit  more  to  make  the  'eh'  sound 
than  to  make  the  'ee'  sound.  Professor 
Turaj's  view  of  vowels  snuggling  up  to 
preceding  consonants  is  illustrated  by 
'woman':  The  original  'woe-man' 
changed  to  'wuman'  because  it  is  easier  to 
pronounce,  as  did  the  plural  'woe-men' 
to  'wimen'.  So  that's  why  it  will  be  'kee- 
mo-therapy,'  Keemosabe."  After  the  col- 
umn was  published,  Turaj  received  a  let- 
ter from  a  Harvard  professor  accusing 


him  of  "subjective  flapdoodle."  "I  will 
not  strenuously  debate  that  assessment," 
he  says.  "I  am  an  expert  on  Polish 
cinema,  not  'keemo-therapy.'  " 

John  Petty  '51  is  part  of  a  team  credited 
with  giving  New  York  City's  Marine 
Midland  Bank  a  new  lease  on  life.  The 
bank,  whose  profits  have  quadrupled 
over  the  past  three  years,  is  currently 
being  watched  with  what  the  Wall  Street 
journal  describes  as  "keen  interest  .  .  . 
largely  because  the  company  often  clearly 
reflects  banking's  trend  [and]  is  the 
largest  American  bank  operating  under 
foreign  ownership  at  a  time  of  wide- 
spread fears  of  takeovers  by  foreign 
banks."  (Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank- 
ing Company  acquired  51  percent  of 
Marine  last  year.)  Petty  became  Marine's 
president  in  1976.  According  to  the  jour- 
nal, he  is  a  perfect  colleague  for  Edward 
Duffy,  the  bank's  chairman,  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  bank's  current  renais- 
sance. "Petty  had  impeccable  credentials 
for  wooing  the  investment  community. 
He  had  been  a  partner  at  Lehman  Broth- 
ers Kuhn  Loeb  Inc.,  an  assistant  Treasury 
secretary,  and  an  officer  at  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank.  He  has  a  liberal  arts  degree 
from  Brown  University.  Because  of  his 
polish.  Petty  is  viewed  as  a  good  com- 
plement to  the  chairman,  who  remains 
firmly  in  charge." 

Bess  Armstrong  '76  has  received  gener- 
ally good  reviews  for  her  part  in  Alan 
Alda's  Four  Seasons,  and  she  was  profiled 
favorably  in  the  London  Times  when  the 
movie  opened  in  England.  She  recalled 
an  incident  at  the  beginning  of  her  career 
that  was  one  of  the  "most  intimidating  of 
my  life.  The  first  time  I  did  regional 
theatre  I  was  introduced  to  this  magnifi- 
cent old  actor  who  played  the  lead.  He 
looked  at  me  in  disbelief,  turned  to  the  di- 
rector, and  boomed:  'Who  is  this  dnker- 
toy  you've  given  me?'  1  realized  that  noth- 
ing after  that  would  ever  faze  me  ..." 

The  Tinu'S  relaxed  its  stiff  upper  lip  in 
describing  Armstrong  as  a  "slim,  sun- 
tanned blonde  whose  flawless  good  looks 
seem  a  perfection  of  the  norm."  And  it 
got  Armstrong  to  reveal  one  trick  of  her 
trade.  "When  you  go  for  auditions  you 
learn  to  lie  a  lot.  They  ask:  'Can  you  drive 
a  bulldozer?'  And  you  go:  'Sure,  my  dad 
taught  all  us  girls.'  "  K.H. 
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terbug,  tending  a  small  vegetable  garden, 
studying  Zen,  and  growing  weary  of  sub- 
sidizing the  arms  race  with  my  taxes.  In  my 
spare  time  I  am  president  of  Hampshire 
Energy  Cooperative,  Inc." 

Marc  A.  Silverslein,  Washington,  D.C., 
received  his  J.D.  degree  from  Harvard  Law- 
School  in  1980  and  is  an  attorney  with 
Seyfarth,  Shan,  Fairweather  &  Geraldson  in 
Washington. 

Richard  B.  Spear  (A.M.)  is  teaching  Latin 
and  English  at  Lawrence  High  School  in 
Fairfield,  Maine. 

Dr.  Bruce  W.  Sfring  is  an  intern  at  High- 
land General  Hospital,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Ellen  Cross  Wilson,  Kernersville,  N.C., 
received  her  Ph.D.  from  DePaul  University 
in  June  and  is  coordinator  of  the  outpatient 
clinic,  children  and  youth  services,  of  the 
Alamance/Caswell  Area  Mental  Health 
Mental  Retardation  Program  in  Burlington, 
N.C. 

John  C.  Wolff  is  a  senior  planning  analvst 
with  Panhandle  Eastern  Corporation  in 
Houston. 

Dr.  Tlwrnns  D.  Yeager,  Van  Buren,  Ark., 
is  a  pediatrician  at  Crawford-Citv  Memorial 
Hospital  there. 

Richard  W .  '/.lolkoioilii .  Pleasanton,  Calif., 
received  his  Ph.D.  in  physics  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign  in 
1980  and  is  an  engineer  and  physicist  in 
electromagnetic  theor\'  at  the  Lawrence 
Livermore  (Calif.)  National  Laboratory. 

^C  lohn  Breiier,  Stamford,  Conn.,  is 
/  \J  a  marketing  manager  with  Pep- 
siCo, Inc.,  in  Purchase,  N.Y. 

John  Craii'ford  is  a  software  engineer  with 
Intel  Corporation  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

Jonathan  D.  Dchn,  Damascus,  Md.,  is  a 
staff  programmer  with  IBM  in  Gaithersburg, 
Md. 

Maria  Duarte  is  a  bilingual  resource 
teacher  in  Providence. 

Kenneth  W.  Fairchild,  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  is 
a  senior  systems  analyst  and  programmer 
with  the  Division  of  Biology  and  Medicine  at 
Brown. 

Andreiv  Hertzfeld  is  a  member  of  the 
technical  staff  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc.,  in 
Cupertino,  Calif. 

Dr.  Mark  josqih  Ivanich  (78  M.D.)  and 
his  wife,  Jane,  of  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  report 
the  birth  of  Lauren  Jane  on  Sept.  30,  1979.  He 
is  with  the  critical  care  section  of  St.  Clare's 
Hospital  in  Schenectady. 

Tlior  S.  johusoii  is  working  for  Schlum- 
berger-Marketing  in  Paris,  France. 

Dana  A.  Kirkpalrick,  Marlboro,  Mass.,  is  a 
project  manager  with  Data  General  Corpora- 
tion in  Westboro,  Mass. 

John  W.  Kressletn,  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  is 
an  engineer  with  E.G.&.G.  in  Rockville,  Md. 

Lt.  Charles  H.  Leach,  USN,  Oak  Harbor, 
Wash.,  is  a  Naval  flight  officer  with  Tacelron 
133  in  the  Pacific. 

Craig  j.  Mathias,  San  Carlos,  Calif.,  is 
manager  of  software  development  for  Grid 
Systems  Corporation  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

Arthur  D.  Oram,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  is  a 
student  and  research  assistant  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan. 

Marian  Owens,  Bedford,  Mass.,  is  a 
senior  software  engineer  with  SofTech  in 
Waltham,  Mass. 

Thomas  H.  Pacheco,  Alexandria,  Va.,  is  an 
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attorney  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

Peter  Pitegoff,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  a 
staff  attorney  with  Industrial  Cooperative 
Association  in  Somerville,  Mass. 

Joan  Polterfield,  Gluecksburg,  West  Ger- 
many, is  a  member  of  the  technical  staff  of 
Computer  Sciences  International  Deutsch- 
land,  a  division  of  Computer  Sciences  Cor- 
poration of  El  Segundo,  Calif. 

Deborah  S.  Rubin  is  in  Korogwe,  Tanga 
Region,  Tanzania,  where  she  lives  in  a  village 
outside  of  Korogwe  "bothering  people  with 
i^uestions  as  I  pursue  my  Ph.D.  research  in 
anthropology." 

Eric  P.  Schurenberg,  New  York  City,  is  an 
actor. 

Patricia  Leu'is  St.  Clair.  Portland,  Conn., 
is  a  development  superintendent  with  Aetna 
Life  &  Casualty's  Group  Division  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

.Martha  Bushwai/  Strizzi.  Piscataway,  N.J., 
is  an  assiiciate  industrial  engineer  with 
Schering-Plough  Corporation  in  Union,  N.J. 

.Maureen  Masho  iraber  and  Bernhard 
Hugo  Metzger  were  married  Jul\'  23  in 
Waltham,  Mass.  For  the  next  two  years,  they 
are  living  in  West  Berlin,  Germany,  where 
she  is  employed  as  a  free-lance  broadcast 
journalist  and  he  is  an  environmental  en- 
gineer. She  writes,  "We  also  plan  to  get  in- 
volved in  the  European  disarmament  move- 
ment." Attending  the  wedding  were;  Racliel 
Wyon  '73,  Peler  Duvrkiii  '74,  Barbara  Ritomskii 
'74,  Charles  Follars,  Larn/  CoUtslem  '7b,  and 
Prof.  Weiner  Hollmeister,  former  head  of 
Brown's  German  department   Masha  is 
keeping  her  own  name, 

Robert  Y.  Tsten.  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  is  a  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Management  Analysis 
of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Sanita- 
tion. 

Dr.  Martha  A.  Zeiger.  Kaneohe,  Hawaii, 
is  with  the  NRMC  Kaneohe  Branch  Clinic 

7^      "'"'""■   '"'""'■  Salt  Lake  City, 
/  "       Utah,  is  technical  director  of 
software  management  for  Micrapoint  Corpo- 
ration, a  systems  integrator  company  in  Salt 
Lake  City 

Lucille  M.  Jones,  Nyack,  NY.,  received  a 
Ph.D.  in  geoph\sics  from  MIT  in  May  and  is 
a  postdoctoral  research  fellow  at  Lamont- 
Doherty  Geological  Observatory  of  Columbia 
University. 

Paul  H.  Litwack,  Burlington,  Conn.,  is  a 
marketing  manager  with  Heublein,  Inc.,  in 
Farmington,  Conn. 

Dr.  William  H.  McGili,  Silver  Spring, 
Md.,  is  a  first-year  resident  at  St.  Elizabeth's 
Hospital  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  received 
his  M.D.  from  Meharry  Medical  College  in 
May. 

Dr.  James  S.  Meyer  is  an  internal  med- 
icine resident  at  John  Sealy  Hospital  in  Gal- 
veston, Texas. 

James  A.  MuUancy,  Providence,  is  a 
technical  sales  representative  with  J  &  J 
Ceramco,  Inc.,  of  Windsor,  N.J. 

Stei'en  G.  Myerson,  Tiverton,  R.I.,  is 
a  software  engineer  with  Raytheon  in 
Portsmouth,  R.I. 

Lee  R.  Nackman,  who  had  been  an  IBM 
graduate  student  at  Research  Triangle  Park, 
N.C,  transferred  in  October  to  IBM's  Wat- 
son Research  Center  in  Yorktown  Heights, 
N.Y. 


Cindy  L.  Perry,  Washington,  D.C,  re- 
ceived her  J.D.  degree  in  May  from  New 
York  University  and  is  with  the  firm  of  Mel- 
rod,  Bedman  &  Gartlan  in  Washington, 

Kenneth  j.  Persak,  jr..  New  Castle,  Del.,  is 
a  systems  engineer  with  Electronic  Data  Sys- 
tems at  Continental  American  Life  Insurance 
Company  in  Wilmington,  Del. 

Victor  M.  Sauerhoff,  Scarsdale,  N.Y.,  re- 
ceived his  M.B.A.  in  May  from  the  Wharton 
Graduate  School  of  Business  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  and  is  a  financial  analyst 
in  business  planning  with  Pepsi-Cola  in  Pur- 
chase, N.Y. 

Art  Schoeller,  Stamford,  Conn.,  is  a 
branch  technical  manager  with  Tymshare, 
Inc.,  in  Darien,  Conn.  He  writes,  "I  also  have 
another  person  working  for  me  —  Andrea 
Tucci." 

Jonathan  L.  Sheline  is  a  medical  student  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  Chapel 
Hill. 

Norman  A.  Sieman  received  his  J.D.  de- 
gree from  Cornell  Law  School  in  May. 

Richard  T.  Simpson  and  Susan  Alexander 
Simpson,  Acton,  Mass.,  are  senior  software 
engineers  with  SofTech  Inc.,  in  Waltham, 
Mass. 

Nana/  Snooff,  New  Yiirk  City,  is  doing 
advertising  copywriting  with  Harvard  & 
Forick  in  New  York  City. 

Williain  C.  Smith  and  Si/Sfl»  Finiwgan 
Smith.  Providence,  are  software  engineers 
with  Raytheon  in  Portsmouth,  R.I. 

GiiiV  Solomon,  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  is  a  stu- 
dent in  graphic  design  at  RISD. 

Harry  A.  Sparks,  Des  Plaines,  111.,  is  an 
EDP  audit  supervisor  with  Coopers  &  Ly- 
brand  in  Chicago. 

William  K.  Stevens  (Sc.M.,  '79  Ph.D.), 
Somerville,  Mass.,  is  an  assistant  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Northeastern  University  in 
Boston. 

Kenneth  B.  Tishgart  is  an  attorney  with 
Pettit  &  Martin  in  San  Francisco. 

Peler  A.  Travisono,  Billings,  Mont.,  is  an 
engineering  supervisor  with  Continental 
Labs  of  Denver,  Colo. 

/.  Patrick  Truhn  is  an  assistant  librarian  at 
the  American  College  in  Paris,  France. 

M.  Kei'in  Voi/les,  Arlington,  Va.,  is  an 
attorney-advisor  in  the  Office  of  the  Legisla- 
hve  Counsel  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Walter  J.  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  is  a  mar- 
keting representative  with  IBM  in  Radnor, 
Pa. 

^^      Robert  Barletta,  Wading  River, 
/    /         N.Y.,  is  an  associate  scientist  with 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  in  Upton, 
N.Y. 

Heather  L.  Clafli,  Northborough,  Mass., 
is  a  systems  programmer  with  Data  General 
in  Westborough,  Mass. 

Lynn  H.  Dawley  is  a  planning  analyst 
with  Champion  International  Corporation  in 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Michael  J.  Del  Medico.  Akron,  Ohio,  an 
attorney,  is  an  associate  with  Scanlon  & 
Gearinger  Company,  L.P.A.,  in  Akron. 

Diane  Paskowski  Feuerstem,  Old  Green- 
wich, Conn.,  is  a  chemical  technologist  with 
Scallop  Lubricants  and  Chemicals  in  New 
York  City. 

Michael  /.  Fischer,  Falls  Church,  Va.,  is  an 
engineer  and  planner  with  DHR,  Inc.,  in 


Washington,  D.C. 

Seth  Jackson  is  a  senior  associate  pro- 
grammer with  IBM  in  Franklin  Lakes,  N.J. 

Howard  I.  Koslow,  Wappingers  Falls, 
N.Y.,  is  a  senior  associate  programmer  with 
IBM  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

Victor  A.  Lowell,  Irvine,  Calif.,  is  a 
technical  support  specialist  for  minicomputer 
sales  with  Point  4  Data  Corporation  in  Irvine. 

Gerard  A.  Preziotti,  Columbia,  Md.,  re- 
ceived his  M.S.  in  electrical  engineering  from 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  is  working  for 
the  applied  physics  laboratory  at  Johns 
Hopkins. 

Lorraine  S.  Ricard,  Nashua,  N.Y.,  is  a 
senior  software  engineer  with  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation. 

Ronald  A.  Sarachan,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  is  a 
law  clerk  for  Federal  Judge  Edward  Weinfeld 
in  the  Southern  District  Court  in  New  York 
City.  He  and  his  wife,  Lisa  A.  Miller  78,  re- 
port the  birth  of  Thomas  Edward  on  March 
26. 

Elizabeth  E.  Saslow  is  attending  Harvard 
Business  School. 

Timothy  K.  Stanton  (Sc.M.,  79  Ph.D.)  is  a 
research  associate  in  physics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  in  Madison. 

James  K.  Steiner  is  with  20th  Century  Fox 
in  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Martha  B.  Straus  is  an  intern  at  the  Yale 
Child  Study  Center  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dr.  Kevin  L.  Sullivan  is  a  resident  at 
Thomas  Jefferson  University  Hospital  in 
Philadelphia. 

David  A.  Tilem,  Providence,  received  his 
J.D.  degree  from  Loyola  Law  School  in  Los 
Angeles  in  July. 

Davis  S.  Thomas,  East  Point,  Ga.,  is  a 
district  sales  manager  with  Crane  Company 
in  Atlanta. 

Dr.  Eugene  H.  P.  Wade  is  a  first-year  resi- 
dent in  family  practice  at  Capstone  Medical 
Center  in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Robert  M.  Wander  is  attending  graduate 
business  school  at  New  York  University. 

Dr.  Barry  K.  Waters  is  a  resident  in  inter- 
nal medicine  at  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia  in  Richmond. 

Sarah  P.  Werst  is  a  business  student  at 
Northwestern  University. 

Dr.  Bruce  A.  Winter  received  his  M.D. 
degree  from  George  Washington  University 
in  May  and  is  a  physician  with  the  U.S.  Navy 
in  Bethesda,  Md. 

Jo  M.  Woolf  is  a  social  worker  in  Ramat 
Aviv,  Tel  Aviv,  Israel. 

John  £.  Zabinski,  Island  Park,  N.Y.,  is  a 
sales  representative  for  Boise  Cascade's  En- 
velope Division  in  New  York  City. 

^O       Susan  L.  Andrew,  New  York  City, 
/  O       is  a  fourth-year  medical  student  at 
Columbia  University. 

Dr.  Duncan  S.  Barlow,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Naval  Medical  Corps,  is  a  surgical  intern  at 
the  Naval  Regional  Medical  Center  in 
Portsmouth,  Va. 

Attilio  Cecchin,  Watertown,  Mass.,  is  a 
senior  software  engineer  with  Prime  Com- 
puter, Inc.,  in  Framingham,  Mass. 

Paul  A.  Cnscuoto,  Guilford,  Conn.,  is  a 
systems  engineer  with  Data  General  Corpo- 
ration in  North  Branford,  Conn. 

John  /.  DaGraca  (Sc.M.),  Chatsworth, 
Calif.,  is  a  senior  software  designer  with 
Hughes  Aircraft  Company  in  Canoga  Park, 


Calif. 

Harold  Pickett  (A.M.),  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  is  a  free-lance  writer  and  editor. 

James  B.  Garvin,  Providence,  is  a  Ph.D. 
candidate  and  research  assistant  in  planetary 
geology  at  Brown. 

Michael  A.  Gei'elber,  Boston,  is  a  graduate 
student  in  mechanical  engineering  at  MIT 
and  a  research  assistant  in  the  MIT  energy 
lab. 

Jennifer  Lumis,  Arlington,  Mass.,  teaches 
computer  programming  at  Wang  Labs  in 
Burlington,  Mass. 

Raymond  P.  Martin  is  a  grain  merchant 
with  Cargill,  Inc.,  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Lisa  A.  Miller  and  her  husband,  Ronald  A. 
Sarachan  (see  77),  report  the  birth  of  Thomas 
Edward  on  March  26.  They  live  in  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Sylvia  Ortiz,  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  is  a  tax 
librarian  with  Deloitte  Haskins  and  Sells, 
C.P.A.,  in  Los  Angeles. 

Donna  M.  Osborne  received  her  J.D.  de- 
gree in  May  from  Howard  University  School 
of  Law  and  is  an  assistant  counsel  with  the 
Defense  Logistics  Agency  in  Tracy,  Calif. 

Elizabeth  A.  Paulson  is  a  member  of  the 
technical  staff  of  Hewlett-Packard  Company 
in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Nina  Perlma  (Ph.D.),  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  is  a 
Mellon  Postdoctoral  Fellow  in  Russian  litera- 
ture at  Cornell. 

John  J.  Rosario,  Boston,  is  a  substitute 
teacher. 

Lawrence  C.  Rose,  Brooklyn  Heights, 
N.Y.,  is  an  attorney  with  Hartman  &  Craven 
in  New  York  City.  He  received  his  J.D.  de- 
gree from  Washington  University  School  of 
Law  in  May. 

Carrie  Pox  Solin  is  a  financial  analyst  with 
Rohm  and  Haas  in  Philadelphia. 

Michael  A.  Ursillo  received  his  J.D.  de- 
gree from  Boston  University  in  May  and  is  a 
law  clerk  with  the  Rhode  Island  Superior 
Court  in  Providence.  He  lives  in  Johnston, 
R.l. 

David  E.  Wallace,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  is  a 
senior  associate  programmer  with  IBM  in 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.Y. 

^Q      Andrexv  Astor,  Artesia,  Calif., 
I    Zf       is  a  systems  programmer  with 
McAuto  United  Computing  in  Cypress, 
Calif. 

Eric  Cohen  is  a  graduate  student  in  busi- 
ness at  Stanford  University. 

Mitchell  F.  Daffner,  Washington,  D.C,  is 
a  programmer  analyst  with  American  Man- 
agement Systems  in  Arlington,  Va. 

Diana  Ensor  teaches  junior  high  school 
students  at  East  Hill  Farm  and  School  in  An- 
dover,  Vt. 

Mark  L.  Epstein  is  an  accountant  with 
Price  Waterhouse  in  Providence. 

Tracy  Fitzfiatrick,  Northampton,  Mass.,  is 
a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Labor  Center  in  Amherst. 

Bonnie  L.  Friedman,  Brighton,  Mass.,  is  a 
software  engineer  with  B.B.N.  Information 
Management  Corporation  in  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Sandra  Calejs  is  a  programmer  engineer 
with  the  technical  staff  of  Mitre  Corporation 
in  Bedford,  Mass. 

Anne  L.  Goodale  is  a  programmer  analyst 
with  American  Management  Systems  in  Ar- 
lington, Va. 


Richard  L.  Kernian  writes  that  he  is  a 
"programmer,  ace  troubleshooter,  and  able 
companion"  with  Porter  Kerman  Enterprises 
in  Portland,  Oreg. 

Michael  Lei'inger  is  a  consultant  to  Data 
Resources,  a  division  of  McGraw  Hill  in  New 
York  City. 

Peter  Lycurgus,  New  York  City,  received 
his  M.B.A.  from  the  Wharton  Graduate 
School  of  Business  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1980  and  is  a  business  planner 
with  PepsiCo  in  Purchase,  N.Y. 

Neal  McBurnett,  Boulder,  Colo.,  is  a 
computer  scientist  and  member  of  the 
technical  staff  of  Bell  Laboratories  in  Denver. 

Nancy  J.  Moffat  is  working  in  advertising 
sales  and  copywriting  with  the  Peninsula 
Times  Tribune  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Ehen  Ostby  (Sc.M.),  Fairhaven,  N.J.,  is  a 
computer  scientist  with  Bell  Labs  in  Holm- 
del,  N.J. 

Herman  C.  Pitts  III  is  a  trust  officer  with 
Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust  in  Providence. 

Steven  E.  Read,  State  College,  Pa.,  re- 
cently received  his  master's  degree  in  geolog- 
ical sciences  from  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Chicago  Circle  and  is  now  studying  for  his 
doctorate  at  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Jeffrei)  H.  Reese,  Baltimore,  is  a  student  at 
Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School. 

R.  Patrice  Ronei/  is  a  personnel  represen- 
tative with  Hewlett  Packard  in  Corvallis, 
Oreg. 

Eric  A.  Roth,  Boulder,  Colo.,  is  a  systems 
programmer  and  member  of  the  technical 
staff  at  Bell  Labs  in  Denver,  Colo. 

Richard  M.  Schetman,  Wilmington,  Del., 
is  a  law  student  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Alan  Schiffres  is  an  assistant  manager 
with  Citicorp  in  New  York  City. 

Eric  B.  Schultz  is  a  student  at  Harvard 
Business  School. 

Ellen  R.  Silverman,  Chicago,  received  her 
master's  in  city  and  regional  planning  with  a 
real  estate  specialization  from  Harvard  in 
June  and  has  started  work  in  the  banking 
school  program  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago,  where  she  will  be  construction  loan 
representative. 

Dr.  nomas  R.  Walek  (M.D.),  Haup- 
pauge,  N.Y.,  is  a  physician  at  the  University 
Hospital  at  SUNY/Stony  Brook. 

Carol  Wohnski,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.,  is 
a  sales  trainee  in  small  laboratory  computers 
with  Digital  Equipment  Corporation  in  El 
Segundo,  Calif. 

O/^      Suzanne  Allard,  Salem,  Mass., 
Ov/       received  her  master  of  arts  in  jour- 
nalism from  Stanford  University  in  May. 

Alan  L.  Berkountz,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  re- 
ports that  he  is  "fighting  the  jungle  of  medi- 
cal school"  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Marc  Brown  is  a  systems  programmer 
with  the  Brown  computer  science  depart- 
ment. 

IngridB.  Carlbom  (Ph.D.),  Bethel,  Conn., 
is  a  member  of  the  staff  working  with  com- 
puter graphics  with  Schlumberger-Dole  Re- 
search in  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

Robert  J.  Cohen,  Boston,  is  a  research  as- 
sistant with  a  consulting  firm.  Associates  for 
International  Research,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  does  international  living  patterns 
and  costs  for  the  firm. 

Patricia  L.  Daniel  (Sc.M.,  '81  Ph.D.),  Dal- 
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las,  is  an  assistant  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Southern  Methodist  University. 

Julia  Penniman  Fermcile  is  a  marketing 
specialist  with  First  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
Association  of  Nevada  in  Reno. 

Beniard  F.  CoitUy  is  a  student  at  Harvard 
Medical  School. 

Albert  Hazvkes,  Providence,  is  an  engi- 
neering consultant  with  Avco  Everett  Re- 
search Laboratory  in  Everett,  Mass. 

Allan  Hecht  is  studying  for  his  master's 
degree  in  Berkeley,  Calif.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  technical  staff  of  Bell  Labs  in  Piscataway, 
N.J, 

Carol  M.  Kalzman  is  a  youth  development 
leader  with  the  Southside  Boys  Club  in  Prov- 
idence. 

Deborah  Lachman  is  a  student  at  the  Yale 
School  of  Organization  and  Management  in 
New  Haven. 

PftcrS.  Office.  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  is  a 
foreign  exchange  trader  with  the  Minneap- 
olis office  of  C.  Tennant  &  Sons  &  Co.  of 
New  York. 

jiuiilh  Risinger  Perrolle  (Ph.D.,  76  A.M.), 
Allston,  Mass.,  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
sociology  at  Northeastern  University  in  Bos- 
ton. 

Susan  D.  Roseff.  Little  Neck,  N.Y.,  is  a 
part-time  student  at  Columbia  University 
School  of  General  Studies. 

Paul  A.  Schur  is  a  computer  consultant 
with  Harris  Corporation  in  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla. 

Peter  W.  Simonse,  McAllen,  Texas,  is  a 
field  engineer  with  Schlumberger  Well  Ser- 
vices in  Pharr,  Texas. 

Mary  jo  Sopetak  was  a  graduate  student  at 
the  SUNY  College  of  Environmental  Science 
and  Forestry  in  Syracuse,  NY.,  last  year. 
After  a  summer  as  a  fellow  at  the  E.  N. 
Huvck  Preserve  in  Rensselaerville,  N.Y.,  she 
is  in  the  Ph.D.  program  in  entomology  at  the 
University  of  Georiga  in  Athens.  She  will  re- 
ceive her  M.S.  in  ecology  from  SUNY  in  De- 
cember. 

Barbara  Woodall  Stroininger,  Ridgefield, 
Conn.,  is  an  assistant  branch  manager  of  the 
Connecticut  National  Bank  in  Brookfield. 

Marguerite  W.  Sullivan  is  a  proofreader 
with  Lord,  Day  &  Lord  in  New  York  City. 

William  Waggaman  is  a  media  planner 
with  Grev  Advertising  in  New  York  City. 

Donna  L.  Wheeler,  Coral  Gables,  Fla., 
writes:  "I've  moved  again.  I'm  still  working 
for  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  but  I 
was  asked  to  help  open  the  bank's  new  real 
estate  loan  production  office  in  Miami,  Fla.  It 
was  quite  an  honor  and  a  very  exciting  posi- 
tion. I  really  love  my  job  and  am  enjoying  the 
wonderful  weather  in  Miami.  Anyone  in  the 
area  should  feel  free  to  get  in  touch  with  me. 
I'd  love  to  see  some  other  Brown  alums." 

Pai(/fl  Batt  Wilson,  Collingswood,  N.J.,  is 
a  field  development  consultant  with  AFS  In- 
ternational Intercultural  Programs,  Inc.,  in 
New  York  City. 

Don  E.  Wineberg,  Chicago,  is  a  student  at 
Northwestern  University  Law  School. 

Hoioard  S.  Yaruss,  Philadelphia,  is  a  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law 
School. 


Mary  Beth  Paolino  is  a  mathematics 
teacher  at  Moses  Brown  School  in  Provi- 
dence. 

Sarah  £.  Posf,  Chester,  N.J.,  writes  that 
she  is  traveling  this  vear. 

Shawn  Mane  Ramsey,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  is 
a  financial  analyst  with  Morgan  Stanley  in 
New  York  City. 

Sven  Risom,  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  is  in 
the  video  department  headquarters  of  Sony 
Corporation  of  America  in  New  York  City. 

David  L.  Rome,  Sherburne,  Vt.,  is  an 
executive  with  Ski  Shack,  Inc.,  in  Killington, 
Vt. 

Michael  Rossi,  Providence,  is  a  student  in 
the  Brown  Program  in  Medicine. 

Katherine  Rutherford  is  attending  gradu- 
ate school  at  the  University  of  Texas  in  Dal- 
las. 

Jeffrey  R.  Sachs,  Providence,  is  a  research 
assistant  in  the  division  of  engineering  at 
Brown. 

Susan  L.  Sard  is  a  sales  assistant  with 
Merrill  Lynch  in  Philadelphia. 

Allan  T.  Schwedock  is  in  the  information 
systems  management  program  with  General 
Electric  Redit  Corporation  in  Stamford, 
Conn. 

Stef'hen  L.  Sepinuck,  Brookline,  Mass.,  is 
attending  Boston  University  Law  School. 

Philip  Shenon  is  a  columnist's  assistant 
and  reporter  for  the  New  York  Times  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Lloyd  Stonim  is  an  engineer  and  hard- 
ware designer  with  Data  General  in 
Westboro,  Mass. 

Wendy  M.  Stein,  Providence,  is  attending 
graduate  school  in  sociology  at  Brown. 

Janice  M.  Stroughler,  New  York  City,  is  a 
student  at  Columbia  Law  School. 

Robert  E.  Slumberger  is  a  member  of  the 
manufacturing  management  program  with 
Honeywell  Information  Systems  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Dominick  Tammaro  is  enrolled  in  the 
Brown  Program  in  Medicine. 

Charles  E.  Taylor  is  attending  Emory 
University  School  of  Law  in  Atlanta. 

Edward  D.  Tracy  is  attending  graduate 
school  at  Stanford  and  is  an  entry-level  en- 
gineer with  IBM  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Brenda  Byrd  Washington,  Providence, 
who  entered  Brown  with  the  class  of  1973, 
received  her  degree  in  June  and  is  attending 
Gorden-Conwell  Theological  Seminary. 

Mark  A.  Wheeland,  Bunker  Hill,  111',  is  an 
assistant  roadmaster  with  the  Illinois  division 
of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad  in 
Benld,  111. 

Andrea  Wilson,  New  York  City,  is  an 
assistant  buyer  at  Abraham  and  Straus  in 
Brooklyn. 

Elizabeth  Wingate  is  a  commodity  trainee 
with  Drexel  Burnham  Lambert  Investments 
in  New  York  City. 

Gregory  N.  Zais,  Philadelphia,  is  a 
domestic  lending  officer  management  trainee 
with  the  Philadelphia  National  Bank. 
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Adrienne  Lisa  Oleck,  New  York  City, 
reports  that  she  is  traveling  this 


by  ]ay  Butera 

John  Aubrey  Morgan  '15,  Modesto,  Cil  • 
a  grammar  school  teacher  for  fifteen  year^  : 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  school  district,  aiu: 
more  recently,  a  real  estate  appraiser  in  the  | 
Modesto  area;  Feb.  3.  Mr.  Morgan  attended  | 
Brown  in  191 1  and  1912  and  then  compK  i.  .i 
his  education  at  ^ale.  Survivors  include  In 
wife,  Estelle,  1126  14th  St.,  Modesto  45.^^; 
and  three  sons,  John,  Henry,  and  Roberi 

Margaret  Crooks  Tansil  '15,  Pompano 
Beach,  Fla.,  a  retired  psychiatric  social 
worker;  Aug.  14.  Mrs.  lansil  received  hti 
master's  degree  from  the  Smith  College 
School  of  Social  Work  in  1919  and  spent 
many  years  working  in  military  hospitals  .uul 
in  the  American  Red  Cross.  Survivors  in 
elude  her  husband,  Robert,  641  N.E.  6th  "-i 
Pompano  Beach  .■?3l)60;  and  a  daughter, 
Virginia  Hartsfield. 

Col.  Allison  Miller  '18,  Los  Altos,  Cain 
an  investment  counselor  in  Los  Altos,  rein     ' 
since  1962;  March  6,  1980.  Colonel  Miller 
tended  Brown  for  two  years  and  then  en 
tered  West  Point,  where  he  graduated  in 
1918.  During  World  War  11  he  served  as  an 
Army  district  engineer  supervising  various 
transportation  and  manufacturing  opera- 
tions. Delta  Upsilon.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Ruth,  12140  Tiptoe  Ln.,  Los  Altos 
94022. 

Ralph  Evans  Stanton  '20,  '22  Ph.D., 
Middletown,  R.I.,  a  former  senior  tox- 
icologist  for  the  Rhode  Island  Department  of 
Health,  retired  since  1958;  Aug.  10.  Survivors 
include  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Martha  Inniss,  25 
Edmond  Dr.,  Warwick  02886;  and  a  son.  Nel- 
son. 

Harold  Stanton  Smith  '21,  Providence,  re- 
tired vice  president  and  director  of  the 
Chicopee  Manufacturing  Company,  a  divi- 
sion of  Johnson  and  Johnson;  Aug.  21.  Mr. 
Smith  had  been  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  Moore  Fabrics  of  Pawtucket  when 
that  company  was  acquired  by  Chicopee  in 
1965.  Last  June,  at  the  University's  213th 
Commencement  exercises,  Mr.  Smith  was 
given  the  Brown  Bear  Award,  the  highest 
honor  bestowed  by  Brown's  Associated 
Alumni.  He  had  served  as  president  of  the 
Associated  Alumni  from  1947  to  1949  and 
also  as  a  regional  director  of  the  organization. 
He  was  formerly  an  alumni  trustee,  head 
class  agent,  treasurer  of  his  class,  class  be- 
quest chairman.  Brown  Yacht  Club  chair- 
man, and  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Brown  Club  of  Rhode  Island.  The  Smith 
Swimming  Center  was  named  in  recognition 
of  his  service  and  contributions  to  the  Uni- 
versity. From  1952  to  1955,  Mr.  Smith  served 
as  president  of  the  Providence  Community 
Fund.  He  was  formerly  director  of  the  Provi- 
dence YMCA,  president  of  the  Sales  Man- 
agers Club  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  chairman  of  the  Narragansett  Bay  chap- 
ter of  the  North  American  Dinghy  Associa- 
tion. He  was  co-founder  and  a  past  president 
of  the  Gridiron  Club  of  Providence.  Theta 
Delta  Chi.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mar- 
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Shiii  ami  Mnrjoric  Smith  itstcn  to 
the  1981  Coimiieucenievt  ceroncuies. 

|oi  iL',  330  Lloyd  Ave,,  Providence  02906.  Mrs. 
Smith  was  director  of  physical  education  at 
Pemhroke  from  1923  to  1926. 

At  a  service  on  Aug.  26,  President 
Swearer  said,  in  part:  ".  .  .  One  of  the  most 
s.itisfying  experiences  1  have  had  at  Brown 
w.is  at  Commencement  last  June  when  I  had 
the  honor  to  present  Stan  with  a  well- 
duserved  Brown  Bear  Award  for  his  long  and 
tiiithful  service  to  his  alma  mater.  I  could  not 
iuM-.t  asking  Marjorie  to  join  him  on  the  plat- 
tium.  It  was  the  natural  thing  to  do,  for  they 
had  been  equal  partners  for  fifty-five  years, 
always  complementing  and  supporting  each 
other.  Indeed,  it  was  difficult  to  think  of  Stan 
as  a  singular  name:  one  always  referred  to 
Stan  and  Marjorie  or  the  Smiths.  What  a 
team! 

"Marjorie  was  Stan's  greatest  and  most 
enduring  passion.  He  did  have  others,  how- 
ever: golf,  boating  on  the  Riding  Higti,  driv- 
ing his  Lincoln  —  and  helping  Marjorie  raise 
show  dogs,  coach,  and  engage  in  other  av- 
ocations. 

"Stan  and  Marjorie  had  two  other 
passions:  thoughtfully  helping  others,  and 
Brown  University.  Stan  headed  the  Brown 
Club  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  Associated 
Alumni,  He  was  also  an  alumni  trustee. 
Although  their  beneficences  went  well 
beyond  Brown  University,  including  other 
educational  institutions  such  as  Johnson  & 
Wales  and  St.  Andrews,  the  Smiths  were 
particularly  dedicated  to  Brown  from  whence 
Stan  had  graduated  and  where  Marjorie  had 
taught  and  coached.  We  all  know  of  the 
Smith  Swimming  Center,  but  much  of  their 
generosity  was  behind  the  scenes  and  unre- 
cognized: the  bus  for  the  swimming  teams 


and  the  shell  for  women's  crew,  the  unex- 
pected letters  and  small  gifts  for  those  who 
had  worked  hard  or  had  accomplished  some- 
thing special,  their  presence  at  sporting 
events  and  banquets,  their  contributions  to 
the  medical  program.  They  thoughtfully 
sought  out  ways  to  be  supportive,  to  add  the 
extra  personalized  touch,  which  means  so 
much.  They  have  been  involved.  Largely,  I 
suspect,  because  of  Marjorie's  influence, 
Stan  was  a  particular  devotee  of  women's 
sports.  The  sight  of  students  standing  and 
applauding  spontaneously  when  Stan  —  and 
Marjorie  —  received  the  Brown  Bear  Award 
at  Commencement  told  more  than  anything  I 
can  say  today  ..." 

Augustus  Jerome  Regnier  '22,  Camarillo, 
Calif.,  an  Army  colonel,  retired  since  1954, 
who  was  a  veteran  of  three  wars;  July  27. 
During  World  War  l\,  Mr.  Regnier  served 
under  Gen.  George  Patton  as  a  battle  com- 
mander in  Europe.  In  1947  and  1948,  he 
served  as  military  adviser  to  the  Greek 
Army.  He  attended  Brown  briefly  and  went 
on  to  complete  his  education  at  West  Point, 
graduating  in  1924.  Survivors  include  his 
wife.  Marietta,  11108  Vil  11,  Camarillo  93010; 
and  two  sons,  Richard  and  Anthony. 

lames  WiUtam  Saiitn/,  jr.  '27,  Swamp- 
scott,  Mass.,  an  attorney  who  practiced  for 
many  years  in  Lynn;  July  28,  Mr.  Santry  was 
active  in  many  aspects  of  town  affairs  in 
Swampscott,  having  served  ten  years  as 
town  counsel  and  ten  years  as  chairman  of 
the  finance  committee.  He  graduated  from 
Boston  University  Law  School  in  1928  and 
received  his  master's  degree  in  law  there  in 
1930.  Phi  Kappa.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Lee,  1000  Paradise  Rd.  #3F  West,  Swamp- 
scott 01907;  a  daughter,  Carol  Gamet;  and  a 
son,  lames  W.  Santry  III  '67.  A  brother  was  the 
late  Daniel  j.  Santry  '32. 

Vernon  Cecil  Stoneman  '28,  Belmont, 
Mass.,  a  Boston  attorney  who  specialized  in 
labor  law;  Aug.  15.  Mr.  Stoneman  was  at  one 
time  the  New  England  attorney  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  and  a  special  assistant 
to  the  U.S.  attorney  general.  He  was  a  1931 
graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School.  Mr. 
Stoneman  was  an  authority  on  early  Ameri- 
can furniture  and  was  the  author  of  several 
books  on  the  subject.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Helene,  366  Marsh  St.,  Belmont  02178; 
two  daughters,  Dorothy  Bell  and  Elinor  Shaf- 
fer; and  a  son,  William. 

Douglas  MacMillan  Stewart  '31,  Del  Mar, 
Calif.,  president  of  Olympic  Metal  Cutting 
Company  in  Montebello  for  twenty-one 
years,  retired  since  1973;  Aug.  17.  After 
graduating  from  Brown,  Mr.  Stewart  studied 
civil  engineering  at  MIT,  receiving  his  B.S. 
degree  there  in  1933.  He  received  a  master's 
in  engineering  from  Lehigh  in  1935.  He  was  a 
past  national  president  of  Chi  Epsilon,  a 
fraternity  of  civil  engineers.  Phi  Gamma 
Delta,  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Louise,  282 
Surfview  Ct.,  Del  Mar  92014;  two  daughters, 
Jean  and  Amey;  and  a  sister,  Alice  R.  Steu'art 
'31. 

The  Rev.  Paul  Lee  Sturges  31,  Odessa, 
Texas,  a  retired  minister  and  executive  of  the 
American  Baptist  Church;  Sept.  3.  Rev. 


Sturges  was  the  western  director  of  the  Bap- 
tist Home  Missions  Board.  He  served  for  four 
years  as  national  director  of  educational 
evangelism  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  and  for  thirteen  years  as  executive 
minister  of  the  Massachusetts  Baptist  Con- 
vention. Rev.  Sturges  held  a  master's  degree 
from  the  Colgate-Rochester  Divinity  School 
and,  in  1947,  he  received  a  doctorate  of  di- 
vinity from  the  University  of  Redlands  in 
Redlands,  Calif.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Marie,  3820  Candy  Ln.,  Odessa  79762. 

George  Stanley  Wattendorf  '31,  Newton 
Center,  Mass.,  director  of  public  assistance 
and  welfare  for  the  towns  of  Newton,  Welles- 
ley,  and  Weston  from  1968  until  retiring  in 
1976;  Aug.  1.  Mr.  Wattendorf  graduated 
from  the  Boston  University  School  of  Social 
Work  in  1939.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Muriel,  259  Wiswall  Rd.,  Newton  Center 
02159;  a  son,  George;  a  stepson,  Wilfred 
Grapes  III;  and  a  daughter,  Ellen  K.  Watten- 
dorf '66  A.M. 

James  Harland  Sutcliffc  '32,  Farmington, 
Maine,  co-owner  and  treasurer  of  J.  W.  and 
W.  D.  Barker,  Inc.  of  Farmington;  Sept.  1. 
Mr.  Sutcliffe  was  a  veteran  of  World  War  II. 
Alpha  Tau  Omega.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Edrie,  78  Perham  St.,  Farmington 
04938;  and  a  daughter,  Gloria  Danforth. 

EUot  Berma)!  Tarlm,  Sr.  '34,  Matawan, 
N.J.,  recently  retired  from  the  Huffman-Koos 
Furniture  Co.;  August  22.  Mr.  Tarlin  was  a 
veteran  of  World  War  II.  Pi  Lambda  Phi. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Lola,  5-B  Okla- 
homa Dr.,  Matawan  07747;  a  daughter,  C(7ro/ 
Tarlin  Caffney  '62;  and  a  son,  Eliot  Tarlin,  jr. 
'68. 

Robert  Francis  Sennott  '51,  Sherborn, 
Mass.,  a  realtor  for  thirty  years  and  president 
of  the  Century  21  Westward  Homes,  Inc.; 
July  19.  Mr.  Sennott  was  a  veteran  of  World 
War  II.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Virginia, 
Wood  Rd.,  Sherborn  01770;  four  sons, 
Richard,  Charles,  Mark,  and  Robert,  Jr.;  and 
a  daughter,  Ellen  Marie. 

Susan  Montgomen/  Card  '53,  Boca  Raton, 
Fla.;  Feb.  6.  Survivors  include  her  daughter, 
Judith  Wyche,  Box  332,  Wainscott,  N.Y. 
11975;  and  two  sons,  John  and  Jeff. 

Dr.  Charles  Robert  Bareham  '72,  '75  M.D., 
Yokosuko,  Japan,  a  lieutenant  commander  in 
the  Navy  Medical  Corps  stationed  in 
Yokosuko;  Aug.  22.  Dr.  Bareham  had  served 
in  the  Navy  for  more  than  six  years.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  parents,  Ruth  and  Ernest 
Bareham,  Waitsfield,  Vt.  05673. 
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You  know,  there's  not  just  one  way 
to  buy  a  Brown  football  poster. 


mhwtnfer  Ploral   I'a'^anf 


BROWHto 
STATE  COLLEGE 

Pas-a^ona 


,.iS>',. 


You  can  buy  the  poster  announc- 
ing' the  first  annual  Rose  Bowl 
game  as  a  Brown  football  booster, 
for  instance.  (Brown  played  in 
that  first  Pasadena  game.) 

or, 

You  can  buy  the  poster  because 
you  would  like  to  help  out  the 
Brown  Alumni  Monthly,  a  maga- 
zine that  in  its  own  league  has 
been  among  the  Top  Ten  for  twelve 
straight  years.  (The  money  earned 
from  the  poster  sales  goes  directly 
to  the  BAM.) 

or, 

You  can  buy  the  poster  because 
you  have  a  discerning  eye  and 
appreciate  classy  things.  (The 
poster  is  a  20"  x  26"  four-color 
reproduction  of  the  original 
issued  in  1916.) 

or. 

You  can  buy  the  poster  because  it 
would  be  a  fine  gift  for  someone 
you  know  —  a  student  at  Brown, 
an  alumna,  a  friend. 

or. 

You  can  buy  the  poster  because 
youhkeit. 

In  all  these  ways  —  go  on, 
count  them  —  you  can  buy  this 
Brown  football  poster.  Please  do. 


^er  form 

Brown  Alumni  Monthly 
Brown  University  Box  1854 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912 

Please  send  me poster(s)  celebrating  Brown 

football  at  $7  each  (includes  postage  and  handling). 


Name_ 


Address. 
City 


^tate. 


_2ip_ 


Make  checks  payable  to  Brown  University.  AUow  three  to 
four  weeks  for  delivery. 


REFLECTIONS 


A  sampler  of  personal  essays 


Three  Generations:  An  End  and  A  Beginning 


By  Alan  W.  Brownsword  '54 

My  father,  Walter  Brownsword 
'28,  almost  didn't  go  to 
Brown.  He  went  to  Techni- 
cal High  School  in  Providence,  and 
partway  through  his  senior  year  there  a 
teacher  asked,  "Walter,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  next  year?" 

"I  don't  know,"  my  father  replied. 
Get  a  job,  I  guess." 

"Well,  I  think  you  ought  to  think 
seriously  of  going  to  college.  1  know  an 
admission  officer  at  Brown  I  would  like 
you  to  go  see." 

And  so  my  father  did,  and  he  went 
to  Brown. 

He  almost  did  not  become  an  Eng- 
lish teacher,  either.  Partway  through  his 
senior  year  at  Brown,  an  English  profes- 
sor asked  him,  "Walter,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  next  year?" 

"I  don't  know,"  my  father  replied. 
Look  for  some  kind  of  job  in  business,  I 
guess." 

"Well,  I  think  you  ought  to  con- 
sider seriously  becoming  an  English 
teacher.  I  think  you  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent one." 

I  don't  know  who  that  English  pro- 
fessor was,  but  there  are  thousands  of 
students  who  went  to  Central  or  Mount 
Pleasant  High  Schools  in  Providence  or, 
years  later,  to  Rhocie  Island  Junior  Col- 
lege, who  were  glad  he  encouraged  my 
father  to  go  into  teaching.  And  so 
was  Dad,  for,  as  he  once  told  me,  he 
couldn't  conceive  of  doing  anything 
else.  He  was  a  different  kind  of  person 
and  a  different  kind  of  teacher.  He  was  a 
gentle,  sensitive,  thoughtful  man  who 
did  not  like  unpleasantness  or  conflict. 
He  cared  about  literature  and  writing 
and  he  cared  for  people.  He  made  a  dif- 
ference in  people's  lives. 

I  almost  didn't  go  to  Brown.  I  didn't 
want  to  live  at  home,  but  my  parents 
couldn't  afford,  on  my  father's  salary,  to 
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raise  four  children  and  send  two  of 
them  away  to  college  at  the  same  time. 
Like  my  father,  I  was  glad  I  did  go  to 
Brown,  and  what  President  Wriston 
said  in  one  of  his  later  addresses  de- 
scribes eloquently  what  happened  to  me 
during  my  years  there:  "For  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  boy  can  walk  these  walks  for  four 
years  without  something  happening  to 
his  heart  as  well  as  to  his  head." 

With  my  son  Tom  ('85)  it  was  dif- 
ferent. I  always  thought  it  would  be 
great  fun  to  have  a  third-generation 
Brown  man  in  our  family,  although  it 
was  never  so  important  as  to  make  a  big 
deal  of  it.  Besides,  I  knew  better.  I'd 
learned  by  watching  other  fathers  that 
pushing  children  too  hard  has  a  way  of 
backfiring.  And  my  father  never  would 
have  dreamed  of  trying  to  push  a  son  or 
grandson  into  anything.  It  wasn't  his 
way. 

But  somehow  Brown  was  the  one 
place  that  Tom  seemed  pointed  for.  By 
his  senior  year  in  high  school,  it  was 


clear  that  he  enjoyed  what  I  call  the  life 
of  the  mind,  and  he  was  a  thoroughly 
independent,  even  iconoclastic,  young 
man  —  one  who  seemed  well  suited  to 
the  freedom  of  Brown's  undergraduate 
curriculum. 

Anyway,  for  years  before  it  was 
time  to  apply,  I'd  entertain  myself, 
Tom,  and  my  father  with  speculations 
about  having  three  generations  of 
Brown  men  at  Commencement.  It 
seemed,  as  I  have  said,  like  great  fun. 
But  it  was  not  to  be. 

In  1976,  my  mother  called  me  in 
Chicago  where  I  was  attending  a  con- 
ference. My  father  was  in  the  hospital 
with  prostate  cancer.  I  flew  directly  to 
Providence,  not  back  to  Washington, 
where  1  live.  When  I  saw  him  in  the 
hospital,  he  was  frightened.  He'd  seen 
his  mother  waste  away  from  cancer,  in 
great  pain  much  of  her  last  months.  I 
knew  his  mental  attitude  could  make  a 
difference,  and  so  I  went  directly  after 
something  I  knew  would  have  meaning 
for  us  both. 

"Dad,"  I  said,  "you've  spent  most 
of  your  life  taking  care  of  other  people. 
Now  it's  time  for  you  to  take  care  of 
yourself,  and  I've  got  a  special  reason 
for  asking  you  to  do  that.  It  is  as  impor- 
tant to  Tom  and  to  me  that  you  may  be 
there  when  he  graduates  from  Brown  as 
it  was  for  me  and  for  Mom  that  my 
grandfather  was  there  when  I  gradu- 
ated." 

He  heard.  He  understood. 

Through  the  next  six  years,  he  had 
his  ups  and  downs.  And  some  of  the 
downs  were  really  tough  —  a  five- 
bypass  open-heart  operation  at  seven- 
ty-two. But  he  always  snapped  back. 

So  last  Christmas  he  was  with  us, 
just  as  he  and  my  mother  have  been  for 
years.  It  was  a  particularly  exciting  time 
for  all  of  us,  for  Tom  had  applied  for 
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early-action  admission  to  Brown  and  to 
nowhere  else.  I  was  not  at  the  house 
when  the  letter  came,  but  my  father 
was. 

"Here,  Grampie,"  my  son  said,  "1 
think  you  should  be  the  first  to  read 
this."  And  so  my  father  was  the  first  to 
read  the  letter  from  Brown  admission 
that  said  "Congratulations.  .  .  ." 

This  spring,  just  one  week  before 
my  father  went  to  the  hospital  with 
what  turned  out  to  be  a  massive  out- 
break of  abdominal  cancer,  Tom  wrote 
his  grandparents  a  letter.  He  was  look- 
ing forward,  he  wrote,  to  the  fall  and  to 
Brown.  He  wanted  to  take  an  American 
literature  course,  because  he  had  never 
read  much  American  literature  and  be- 
cause he  thought  it  would  be  so  much 
fun  to  ride  his  bicycle  to  my  parents' 
house  every  Sunday  for  a  chicken 
dinner  and  conversations  with  his 
grandfather  about  his  reading. 

Tom  was  hiking  on  the  Appala- 
chian Trail  when  my  father  went  into 
the  hospital.  He  had  asked  for  permis- 
sion to  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the 
third  quarter  to  hike  the  entire  2,100- 


mile  trail  from  Georgia  to  Maine.  He 
called  in  just  before  I  went  to  Rhode  Is- 
land that  first  weekend,  and  I  told  him 
the  bad  news. 

"You  ha\e  three  choices,  Tom,"  I 
said.  "You  can  sta\-  on  the  Trail  and  say 
goodbye  to  your  grandfather  in  your 
own  way.  Or  you  can  come  off  the  Trail 
next  weekend  and  go  with  all  of  us  to 
Rhode  Island  to  say  goodbye  to  a  living 
grandfather.  Or  you  can  come  off  the 
Trail  for  his  funeral." 

"I  want  to  say  goodbye  to  Grampie 
while  he's  still  alive,"  he  said.  'TTl  go 
with  ever\body  next  week." 

That  first  weekend  I  went  alone  to 
Rhode  Island.  M\'  father  cried  when  1 
left  the  hospital  that  first  night.  He 
knew  he  wasn't  going  to  make  Tom's 
graduation. 

"I'm  sorry,  Alan.  I'm  so  sorry,"  he 
said. 

'That's  OK,  Dad,"  1  said.   "You 
needn't  be  sorrv.  We've  had  so  much, 
so  very  much.  If  it's  time  to  go,  it's  OK." 

The  next  week  we  all  came.  Friends 
of  Tom's  drove  several  hundred  miles 
south  to  pick  him  up  so  he  could  join  us 


in  the  drive  to  Rhode  Island.  It  meant  a 
lot  to  m\-  father  to  have  all  his  children 
and  grandchildren  there.  It  was  hard  foi 
him,  and  it  was  hard  for  us.  No  one  is 
ever  truly  ready,  I  think.  None  of  us 
was.  That  first  night  when  Dad  and 
Tom  said  gc)od-night,  my  father  held 
Tom's  hand  in  a  grip  that  was  still 
strong  and  said,  "You  are  a  very,  very 
luckv  young  man."  il 

"to  have  you  as  a  grandfather,"     f 
said  my  son. 

"Oh,  pshaw,"  said  my  father,  but 
he  heard  him  and  he  knew. 

This  fall  we  all  drove  to  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  my  son  entered  Brown,  a 
third-generation  Brown  man.  There 
were  lots  and  lots  of  other  freshmen  an( 
their  parents  there.  For  most  —  includ- 
ing us  —  it  was  an  exciting  and  happy 
time.  Mv  mother  was  there,  too,  and 
she  added  her  own  special  joy  to  ours. 
But  my  father  wasn't  there,  and  we 
missed  him.  A  lot. 

Alan  Browiifu'ord  /s  s/'iYw/  ns:fistaut  to  the 
executive  deputy  eonwusiiower ,  U.S.  Offia 
of  Education,  Wasliiiigtoii,  D.C. 


Twelve  Not-So- Angry  Men  and  Women 

By  Katherine  Hinds 


// 
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o.  You've  received  a  jury 
summons."  My  boss 
greeted  this  news  with  the 
same  amount  of  enthusiasm  he  would 
have  displayed  if  1  had  left  a  week-old 
mackerel  wrapped  in  newspaper  in  the 
middle  of  his  desk. 

"Rather  untimely,  isn't  it?"  he 
drawled.  Well,  yes,  perhaps.  But  is 
there  ever  really  a  timely  time  for  some- 
thing like  this  to  come  along?  When 
Uncle  Sam  calls,  I  generally  prefer  to 
answer.  Besides,  whatever  happened  to 
civic  responsibility,  and  serving  one's 
country,  and  the  concept  of  being 
judged  bv  a  jury  of  one's  peers?  Jury 
duty  is  a  glorious  tradition  handed 
down  from  old  King  John  and  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Magna  Carta.  Think  of  the 
history!  The  responsibility!  The  sense  of 
virtue  in  doing  one's  duty!  The  two 
weeks  off  from  day-to-day  drudgery! 
Oops.  (I  love  my  job,  but  .  .  .)  Well,  the 
chief  wasn't  sold  on  the  idea,  but  you 
can't  —  as  they  say  —  fight  City  Hall.  Or 
the  Superior  Court  of  Rhode  Island, 
either. 


Bright  and  early  Monday  morning  I 
walked  down  College  Hill,  as  I  w(.)uld 
every  morning  for  two  weeks,  to  the 
Courthouse  on  Benefit  Street.  Every 
morning  for  two  weeks  I  would  try  to 
sail  through  the  metal  detector  unde- 
tected (1  was  packing  a  deadly  set  of 
keys),  and  every  morning  my  purse 
would  have  to  undergo  a  brutal  viola- 
tion of  the  most  insidious  kind.  The 
guards  kept  hoping  I  would  take  the 
subtle  hints  and  looks  of  disgust  and 
clean  my  purse  out,  but  I  resisted  the 
pressure.  My  home  for  a  hefty  portion 
of  the  two  weeks  was  going  to  be  the 
Jury  Lounge  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
building.  1  didn't  know  it  that  first  day, 
but  I  was  going  to  become  incredibly 
proficient  at  wasting  time.  (Or  incredi- 
bly more  proficient). 

According  to  the  little  blue  booklet 
that  was  passed  out  along  with  our 
badges,  at  any  given  time  approxi- 
mately ten  judges  are  assigned  to  try 
cases  with  juries  in  the  Rhode  Island 
court  s\'stem.  This  means  it's  necessary 
for  more  than  120  jurors  to  be  available 


at  all  times  for  the  empaneling  of  juries 
In  reality,  or  reality  as  1  perceived  it  dur 
ing  my  term,  there  were  probably  a 
maximum  of  four  or  five  trials  going  on 
at  once,  which  meant  there  were  a  bus- 
load or  two  of  bored  people  corralled  i 
the  Jury  Lounge  for  hours  on  end.  We 
were  told  at  the  onset  that  it  was  a  bad 
time  of  year  for  jury  service  (it  was  late 
August);  judges,  lawyers,  and  witnes- 
ses (not  to  mention  alleged  perpe- 
trators) are  like  normal  people  who  pre- 
fer to  take  vacations  at  the  end  of  the 
summer.  If  I  were  fluent  in  "com- 
puterese"  I  would  liken  this  period  to 
downtime.  And  we  were  down  a  lot  of 
the  time. 

At  first  the  tension  in  the  lounge 
was  so  thick  you  could  have  cut  it  with  c 
knife,  if  you  could  have  sneaked  one 
through  the  metal  detector.  We  didn't 
know  each  other  at  all,  of  course, 
although  we  were  soon  going  to  become 
remarkably  intimate  with  one  another 
the  same  way  you  become  close  to  the 
other  kids  in  summer  camp  or  your 
buddies  in  the  army.  We  spent  the  first 
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forty-five  minutes  comparing  parking 
horror  stories  and  eyeballing  one  an- 
Dther.  (Parking  problems  and  where  to 
50  for  lunch  were  dominant  themes 
:hroughout.)  After  a  quick  survey  of  the 
ounge  it  was  obvious  that  the  majority 
Df  jurors  were  retirees.  There  was  a 
jprinkling  of  younger  jurors  (twenties, 
thirties,  forties)  and  a  pinch  of  the  male 
executive  type,  but  the  bulk  of  the  jury 
vvas  white,  female,  and  over  sixty-five. 
Since  being  chosen  was  simply  luck-of- 
ihe-draw  (as  in  most  states,  Rhode  Is- 
and  jurors  are  chosen  by  lottery  from 
the  pool  of  registered  voters),  why 
weren't  there  more  men?  More  eight- 
en-and  nineteen-year  olds?  More  eli- 
gible bachelors?  Only  one  of  the  people 
work  with  had  ever  been  selected  as  a 
luror,  which,  in  a  state  the  size  of  this 
Dne  where  the  eligible  jurors  number 
fewer  than  one  million,  is  nothing  short 
af  amazing.  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  that 
week  wondering  about  the  definition  of 
'a  jury  of  one's  peers."  Were  these 
people  my  peers?  Or  the  peers  of  any- 
one who  might  be  brought  up  and  tried 
by  them? 

Soon  we  were  herded  out  of  the 
lounge  down  to  an  enormous  court- 
room where  attendance  was  taken  and  a 
judge  gave  us  a  brief  history  of  juries 
and  thanked  us  profusely  for  agreeing 
to  serve.  (We  had  a  choice?)  We  were 
split  up  into  four  panels  by  lottery,  my 
panel  was  ushered  back  upstairs  (it  was 
going  to  be  a  two-week  stint  hard  on  ar- 
thritic knees  —  a  lot  of  stair  climbing), 
artd  immediately  called  back  down  to  a 
new  courtroom  where  eight  of  us  were 
chosen  to  try  a  civil  case.  Fortunately 
my  number  came  up  and  I  was  seated 
on  the  jury. 

The  trial  was  short  but  fascinating, 
as  most  human  dramas  are.  We  were 
instructed  to  keep  our  minds  open  and 
our  mouths  closed  unrti  all  testimony 
had  been  presented.  That  was  difficult. 
When  you  spend  five  hours  a  day  root- 
ing around  the  tawdry  details  of  some- 
one's life,  it's  not  easy  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  spill  your  guts  to  close 
friends  and  casual  acquaintances.  The 
jurors  took  the  whole  matter  very  ser- 
iously, listening  intently  and  solemnly 
to  each  witness  (1  only  heard  one  obvi- 
ous yawn  from  the  jury  box,  and  not  too 
much  restless  rustling)  and  scrupu- 
lously refraining  from  talking  about  the 
case  to  each  other.  The  judge,  John 
Orton  III  '53,  was  dignified  and  judicial, 
yet  allowed  several  moments  of  levity  in 
the  courtroom  that  probably  wouldn't 


have  been  funny  if  everyone  were  not 
so  keyed  up.  Once  all  the  testimony  was 
completed,  the  jury  was  instructed  by 
Judge  Orton  as  to  the  specific  laws  on 
which  we  were  supposed  to  bring  in  a 
verdict. 

The  one  thing  that  has  always  fas- 
cinated me  about  trial  by  jury  is  how 
twelve  people  (or  six  in  a  civil  case)  can 
ever  agree  on  anything.  Any  given  six 
individuals  would  probably  squabble 
about  the  time  of  day  or  the  true  color  of 
the  sky  if  given  the  opportunity.  But  we 
six  sat  in  a  small  room  and  quickly  came 
to  an  agreement  based  on  the  evidence 
and  testimony  presented  under  oath. 
We  knew  we  were  making  a  decision 
the  plaintiff  had  waited  six  years  to  hear 
(the  Mills  of  God,  and  the  court  system, 
grind  exceedingly  slow),  so  it  wasn't 
something  we  took  lightly.  But  we  did 
agree  unanimously  on  a  verdict  even 
though  we  might  not  have  agreed  with 
our  decision  emotionally. 

After  this  civil  case  was  completed, 
we  were  all  sent  back  to  the  Jury  Lounge 
to  await  new  trials.  The  lounge  was  like 
any  waiting  room  where  people  are  an- 
ticipating an  unknown.  When  would 
we  be  called  again?  If  called,  would  my 
number  be  chosen?  How  many  trials 
were  ongoing?  Where  should  we  go  for 
lunch?  Scrabble,  solitaire,  gin  rummy, 
smoking,  and  soaps  were  the  order  of 
the  day,  but  there  were  also  many  in- 
teresting conversations  raging  around 
me,  most  of  which  I  wouldn't  have 
touched  with  a  ten-foot  pole. 

Juror  #1:  "I  really  don't  know  if  I 
could  sit  on  a  murder  trial  with  a  totally 
open  mind.  I  don't  know,  maybe  it's  be- 
cause I'm  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  1  be- 
lieve taking  someone's  life  is  wrong,  no 
matter  what  the  circumstances.  An  eye 
for  an  eye,  I  always  say." 

Juror  #2:  "I'm  not  Catholic  and  I 
feel  exactly  the  same  way!  Religion  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it!" 

No  comment  from  this  peanut  gal- 


lery. I  also  heroically  did  not  rise  to  the 
occasion  when  a  retired  machinist, 
upon  reading  an  article  about  celebrities 
—  actors,  writers,  singers  —  speaking 
out  against  forced  retirement,  pro- 
claimed loudly,  "This  really  gets  my 
goat!  These  people  don't  know  the 
meaning  of  work!  They  haven't  worked 
a  rcnl  day  in  their  lives!"  Sigh.  And  there 
was  an  intense  half-hour  discussion  of 
the  relative  merits  of  different  brands  of 
garbage  disposals. 

Although  some  people  sat  in  that 
lounge  on  call  for  two  straight  weeks,  I 
was  on  a  roll.  I  got  called  again  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  week  for  a  crim- 
inal trial.  I  was  delighted  to  discover 
that  the  presiding  judge  was  William 
Mackenzie  '31,  whom  1  had  only  known 
as  the  smiling,  courtly  chief  marshal  of 
Commencement  '81.  I  was  curious  to 
see  how  he  reconciled  that  charming 
image  with  what  1  had  heard  was  a 
tough-minded,  no-nonsense,  nobody- 
gets-away-with-anything  image  as  a 
judge. 

I  had  an  inkling  what  was  in  store 
as  we  were  led  through  the  corridors  to 
the  courtroom.  We  were  stopped  in  the 
hall  and  told  in  hushed,  reverential 
tones  that  we  were  going  to  Judge  Mac- 
kenzie's courtroom  and  if  any  of  us 
were  chewing  gum  we  should  dispose 
of  it  speedily.  Some  did,  one  didn't  and 
lived  to  regret  it.  The  judge  runs  a  tight 
ship  and  does  not  tolerate  anyone  who 
shows  the  least  sign  of  disrespect  for  the 
law  or  the  robe. 

This  trial  was  going  to  be  short,  but 
difficult.  The  charge  was  first-degree 
sexual  assault,  and  the  accuser  and  ac- 
cused were  both  Cambodian  refugees 
who  spoke  no  English.  First-degree 
sexual  assault,  by  any  name,  is  a  sensi- 
tive, emotional  issue  that  invariably  en- 
tails medical  and  personal  testimony  not 
recommended  for  the  squeamish.  The 
difficulty  in  this  case  was  necessarily 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  all  first-hand 
testimony  had  to  be  translated  from  the 
Cambodian  language.  Questions  had  to 
be  carefully  phrased,  and  more  carefully 
rephrased,  to  eliminate  any  words  that 
were  confusing  or  might  have  a  double 
meaning.  The  trial  only  lasted  a  day  and 
a  half,  but  it  was  exhausting  and  messy. 

Fourteen  jurors  are  chosen  for  a 
criminal  trial,  twelve  of  whom  are  cho- 
sen to  deliberate  (the  two  extras  are  in- 
surance against  a  lengthy  trial  where 
jurors  might  get  sick  or  otherwise  dis- 
appear). After  listening  to  the  prose- 
cution's evidence  in  this  case,  sweating 
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out  the  time-consuming  translations, 
trying  Iv  put  aside  my  personal  and 
emotional  biases  about  the  kind  of  crime 
that  was  supposedl)'  committed,  and  at- 
tempting to  keep  a  totally  open  mind,  I 
was  bumped.  My  luck  ran  out  and  I  was 
not  chosen  as  one  of  the  twelve  to  de- 
liberate the  verdict.  My  disappointment 
was  almost  sickening.  When  I  was  told 
of  the  outcome  later,  my  feelings  about 
the  entire  juror  experience  were  vali- 
dated. 

Rape  is  a  particularly  grisly  crime 
that  is  extremely  difficult  to  prove.  After 


a  deliberation  session  that  was  as  long 
as  the  trial  itself,  the  jury  came  in  with  a 
"not  guilty"  verdict  —  one  that  1  was  in 
agreement  with  in  spite  of  the  way  1  felt 
about  the  crime.  Without  going  into  a 
long  explanation  of  the  details  of  the 
case,  and  without  knowing  hc)w  the 
jurv  came  to  the  decision,  I  can  onlv  say 
that  it  didn't  seem  to  me  that  the  evi- 
dence was  adequate  to  prove  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  (those  magic  words) 
that  a  crime  had  been  committed. 

Life  is  not  always  fair,  God  knows, 
and  justice  can  be  bent,  circumscribed. 


and  occasionally  perverted.  But  to  me 
the  American  legal  s\stem  is  a  thing  of 
awe,  of  great  (and  clumsy)  beaut\'  and 
wonder.  That  decent,  ordmary  people 
from  every  avenue  of  life  can  judge  an 
issue  on  the  basis  of  their  collective 
common  sense  is  an  extraordinary  ac- 
complishment. 

Jury  duty  is  an  inconvenience  and 
can  be  deathly  dull,  but  I  highly  recum 
mend  it.  You  learn  a  lot  about  the  cour 
system,  a  lot  about  \i)urself,  and  more 
than  you  ever  thought  possible  about 
garbage  disposals. 


On  a  Grey  September  Day  .  .  . 


Bv  Robert  G.  Hummerstone  '57 


II  had  been  twenty-eight  years  since 
Id  checked  in  as  a  freshman  at 
Brown.  On  a  sunny  Sunday  after- 
noon in  1953,  I  put  my  new  beanie  on 
over  my  crewcul  and.  with  the  help  I'l 
my  father,  carried  my  trunk  into  the 
bare  room  in  Hegeman  B.  The  room 
looked  pretty  grim,  and  when  I  saw  the 
iron  Arm\'  cots  and  the  flaking,  rust- 
colored  linoleum  on  the  floor,  I  telt  the 
knot  in  my  stomach  tighten  a  little 
more. 

My  father  feigned  cheerfulness: 
"Just  like  the  cot  I  slept  on  in  the 
Army,"  he  said.  But  he  said  it  without 
much  conviction.  It  didn't  make  me  feel 
any  better,  and  he  knew  it. 

I  thought  I  had  forgotten  that  day. 
The  memories  had  been  buried  under 
the  accumulated  events  of  the  interven- 
ing years:  my  four  years  at  Brown,  four 
more  in  the  Navy,  marriage,  twenty 
years  of  a  career,  m\'  mother's  death, 
m\  father's  passing  from  middle  age 
into  old  age,  two  children  born  and 
raised,  now  almost  adults.  Years  passed 
when  I  had  not  even  visited  the  cam- 
pus. 

Yet,  the  importance  of  those  Brown 
years  to  me  was  brought  back  vividly  on 
a  rainy  September  day  recently.  Once 
again,  I  was  navigating  the  narrow 
streets  of  College  Hill.  Onh  this  time,  I 
was  the  middle-aged  father,  and  my 
daughter.  Amy,  was  checking  in  as  a 
freshman. 

As  we  carried  her  trunk  into  the 
West  Quad,  1  remembered  distinctly 
how  I'd  watched  the  building  going  up 
during  my  senior  year.  I  remembered 
the  walls  taking  shape:  large  slabs  of 


precast  concrete,  being  lowered  gin- 
gerly into  place,  and  bricklayers  work- 
ing behind  sheets  of  plastic  that  warded 
off  the  cold.  Now  those  bright  pink 
bricks  haii  been  softened  b\  time  and 
laced  with  ivy,  and  some  of  those  con- 
crete slabs  formed  the  walls  of  my 
daughter's  new  home. 

1  watched  Amy  look  around  the 
bare  room  uncertainK :  part  woman, 
with  high  heels  and  e)e  makeup,  part 
little  girl,  with  her  flushed  cheeks  and 
ponvtail  hairdo,  and  the  white  teeth 
that  onls  recently  had  worn  braces.  It 
was  a  moment  of  transition  for  both  of 
us. 

I  tried  to  reassure  her.  Nothing 
could  look  as  grim  as  my  freshman 
room  had  looked,  I  said.  "At  least  you 
don't  have  to  sleep  on  Army  cots.  And 
when  you  walk  around  barefoot,  your 
feet  won't  turn  rust-colored  from  the 
floor." 

My  attempts  at  reassurance  didn't 
do  any  good  —  any  more  than  had  my 
father's  in  1953.  Neither  did  it  make 
much  impression  on  Amy  when  I 
showed  her  places  familiar  to  me:  my 
old  fraternity  house,  Faunce  House, 
University  Hall.  The  charm  of  the  old 
campus,  which  I  had  not  appreciated  at 
first,  was  lost  on  her,  too.  Like  me,  she 
had  grown  up  in  the  newness  of  the 
suburbs;  the  antiquit}'  of  College  Hill 
seemed  alien. 

As  my  wife  and  son  and  I  drove 
away  from  Brown  that  afternoon  — 
missing  Amy  already  —  I  knew  that, 
like  thousands  of  other  college  fresh- 
men this  fall.  Amy  would  grow  to  like 
some  aspects  of  college  life,  and  dislike 
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others,  just  as  I  had  twenty-eight  years 
ago. 

I  also  had  the  solace  of  knowing 
that,  in  Amy's  presence  at  Brown,  I  had 
rediscovered  a  part  of  my  past  that  1 
thought  I'd  forgotten.  It  was  as  if  I'd 
found  buried  treasure,  unexpectedly.  1 
looked  forward  to  re-establishing  my 
ties  with  Brown,  through  visits  to  see 
Amy,  as  well  as  through  Amy's  own 
experiences  there.  I  started  to  think  of 
the  opportunities:  Parents'  Weekend, 
Homecoming  —  even  my  own  25th 
reunion,  next  spring.  With  my  own 
daughter  on  campus,  they  would  take 
on  an  extra  dimension. 

And  I  also  thought  that,  perhaps 
some  September  day  after  the  turn  of 
the  century,  Amy  would  be  back  on  Col- 
lege Hill,  as  a  mother,  reassuring  her 
own  child  that  nothing  could  be  as  grim 
as  her  room  had  been  on  that  rainy  Sep- 
tember day,  'way  back  in  1981. 

Robert  Hummerstone  is  chief  speechwriter 
for  General  Foods.  He  lives  in  Locust  Valley, 
Neu'  York. 
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STicholas  Brown  Society 
1980-81 

vlembership  in  the  Nicholas  Brown  Society  is  open 
o  all  alumni,  alumnae,  parents,  and  friends  who 
nake  a  contribution  to  the  Brown  Fund  or  the  Medi- 
:al  Annual  Fund,  of  $5,000  or  more  during  the  fiscal 
/ear  (July  1  through  the  following  June  30). 

The  following  distinguished  men  and  women 
lave  elected  to  demonstrate  their  support  of  Brown 
hrough  membership  in  the  Nicholas  Brown  Society 
IS  of  June,  1981: 


'Robert  /.  Albert  '49 

-alcm,  New  Hampshire 

iVrnon  R.  Alden  '45 

kuukline,  Massachusetts 

Annnymous 

Aivmymous 

\Ir^  Vincent Astor (Friend) 

\cw  York,  New  York 

George  L  Ball  '60 

3hort  Hills,  New  (ersey 

Richard  C.  Barker  '57 

Tiburon,  California 

Robert  L  Ben  '40 

New  York,  New  York 

\U  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Birkelund 

iParentsI 

New  York,  New  York 

Marvin  Bower  '25 

Bronxville,  New  York 

Alfred  Buckley.  Jr.  '49 

West  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island 

WiUard  C.  Butcher  '48 

Wilton,  Connecticut 

Gordon  E.  '36  and  May  Cadwgan 

(Friend) 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Robert  J.  Carney  '61 

Houston,  Texas 

Kip  H.  Cohen  '50 

Weston,  Connecticut 

Colonel  Dwight  T.  Collev  USA 

(Ret.)  '18 

Fort  Myers,  Florida 

lohn  N.  Cooper  '32 

Stamford,  Connecticut 

Foster  B.  Davis.  Ir.  '39 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 

William  Y.  Dear,  Ir.  '36 

Momstown,  New  Jersey 

William  A.  Dyer.  jr.  '24 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Wilham  W.  Dyer.  Jr.  '56 

Marblehead,  Massachusetts 

Stephen  R.  Ehrlich  '55 

Short  Hills,  New  lersey 

Wendell  R.  Erickson  '19 

New  York,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Fain 

(Friends) 

Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Anne  F.  Farish  (Parent) 

Aspen,  Colorado 

jay  W.  Fidler  '43 

Port  Chester,  New  York 

Daniel  ].  Fraad.  jr.  '35 

Scarsdale,  New  York 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aldo  Gavazzi 

(Parents) 

Milan,  Italy 

Thomas  F.  Gilbane  '33 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 

William  /.  Gilbane  '33 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Herbert  H.  Goldberger  '39 

Boca  Raton,  Florida 

Sidney  Goldstein  '32 

Nashua,  New  Hampshire 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Goodstem 

(Parents) 

Port  Washington,  New  York 

lohn  R.  Gosnell  '41 

Naples,  Florida 

Clifton  S.  Gustafson  '41 

Naples,  Florida 

Ml.  and  Mrs.  lohn  C.  Haas 

(Parents) 

Villanova,  Pennsylvania 

lohn  P.  Hansen  '59 

Houston,  Texas 

S.  Albert  Diez  Hanser  '59 

Wayzata,  Minnesota 

lames  A.  Harmon  '57 

New  York,  New  York 

Philip  S.  Hayes  '53 
Tacoma,  Washington 
Perry  S.  Herst,  Ir.  '51 
Pacific  Palisades,  California 
lohn  W.  Holman.  Ir  '59 
Summit,  New  [ersey 
Andrew M.  Hunt  '51 
Harrington,  Rhode  Island 
H.  Anthony  Ittleson  '60 
New  York,  New  York 
Patrick  I.  lames  '32 
Garden  City,  New  York 
W.  Edgar  lessup,  Ir.  '44 
Pacific  Palisades,  California 
Artemis  W.  and  Martha  S. 
foukowsky  '55/ '58 
New  York,  New  York 
Harry  C.  Kirkpatnck  '42 
MarysviUe,  California 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  loseph  Kosow 
(Parents) 
Miami,  Florida 
Dana  G.  Leavitt  '48 
Orinda,  California 
Mrs.  Isabelle  Leeds  (Parent) 
New  York,  New  York 
Frederick  Lippitt  (Friend) 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Paul  L.  Maddock  33 
Palm  Beach,  Florida 


Mrs.  Harry  H.  Mansbach  '34 

Norfolk,  Virginia 

Grant  McCargo  II  '52 

Sewickley,  Pennsylvania 

Lonmer  D.  Milton,  Esq.  '20 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Floyd  R.  (Friend)  and  Gwendolyn 

Morrison  '31 

Naples,  Florida 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  lohn  Moscahlaidis 

(Parents) 

New  York,  New  York 

Norma  C.  and  Edward  Munves, 

Jr.  •541' 52 

New  York,  New  York 

W.  Duncan  MacMiUan  II  '53 

Wayzata,  Miimesota 

David  I.  Meehan  '47 

Harrington,  Rhode  Island 

Chapin  S.  Newhard  '22 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

lohn  F.  Nickoll  '57 

Beverly  Hills,  California 

Edward  L.  and  Margaret  Palmer 

■38/ '38 

Mill  Neck,  New  York 

loseph  Penner  '46 

Sarasota,  Flonda 

lohn  G.  Peterson  '17 

Wayzata,  Minnesota 

Alfred  I.  Petteruti  '54 

East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  W.  Piper 

(Parents) 

Saint  Louis,  Missouri 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  /.  Pizzitola  '49 

(Parents) 

New  York,  New  York 

L.  Richard  Plunkett  '65 

Bowden,  Georgia 

Bernard  R.  and  Beth  Becker 

Pollock  '48/ '51 

Bamngton,  Rhode  Island 

Donald  V.  Reed  '35 

New  York,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Regan 

(Parents) 

Bronxville,  New  York 

Joseph  W.  '26  and  Anne  Ress 

(Friend) 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Reeves 

(Friends) 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Walter  H.  Richter.  Ir.  '48 

Paramus,  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Murray  Robinson  (Friend) 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 

William  D.  Rogers  '52 

New  York,  New  York 

Felix  G.  Rohatyn  (Parent) 

New  York,  New  York 

Aaron  H.  and  Rose  Miller 

Roitman  '30/'31 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Milton  F.  (Friend)  and  Frieda 

Bofar  Rosenthal  '42 

Harrison,  New  York 

Robert  H.  Rothman  '48 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Lawrence  E.  Rubin  '55 

Katonah,  New  York 


Phihp  E.  Sacknoff  '39 

Fall  River,  Massachusetts 

Richard  Salomon  '32 

Stamford,  Connecticut 

Louis  £.  Scherck  '28 

Houston,  Texas 

Stephen  /.  Schulte  '60 

New  York,  New  York 

William  W.  Scott  '59 

Chevy  Chase,  Maryland 

Peggy  B.  (Friend)  and  Henry  D. 

Sharpe.  Ir.  '45 

North  Kingstown,  Rhode  Island 

Harold  S.  Shefelman  '20 

Seattle,  Washington 

Richard  N.  Silverman  '45 

Waban,  Massachusetts 

David  E.  Slattery  '36 

New  Canaan,  Connecticut 

William  T.  Slick.  Ir  '49 

Houston,  Texas 

H.  Stanton  '21  and  Marforie  B. 

Smith  (Friend) 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Harold  M.  Soars  '26 

Naples,  Flonda 

Mrs.  lohn  K.  Starkweather 

(Friend) 

Scarsdale,  New  York 

Edward  and  Maye  D.  Sulzberger 

'29/ '30 

New  York,  New  York 

Arthur  R.  and  Sandy  Taylor 

'57/ '58 

Summit,  New  lersey 

Charles  C.  Tillinghast.  Ir.  '32 

Bronxville,  New  York 

Robert  E.  and  Linda  Tracy  '61/'62 

Waban,  Massachusetts 

Donald  I.  Trott  '56 

Wayne,  New  Jersey 

lohn  W.  Tukey  '37 

Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Sanford  W.  Udis,  M.D.  '41 

Fall  River,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  VanDusen 

(Parents) 

Birmingham,  Michigan 

George  Wallerstein  '51 

Seattle,  Washington 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  lames  L.  Waters 

(Parents) 

Framingham,  Massachusetts 

Thomas  J  Watson.  Ir.  '37 

Greenwich,  Connecticut 

Charles  H.  Watts  II '47 

McLean,  Virginia 

AlvaO.  Way  111 '51 

New  Canaan,  Coimecticut 

Mr.  Alan  G.  Weiler  (Parent) 

Scarsdale,  New  York 

Harold  B.  Wetherbee  '25 

Albany,  Georgia 

Frank  /.  Wezniak  '54 

Concord,  Massachusetts 

lames  R.  '53  and  Marilyn 

Winoker  (Friend) 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  G.  Zarb 

(Parents) 

Sands  Point,  New  York 
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UNDOER'S  PEOFILES 


J08IAH  S.  CAE BERRY 

HOME:  Anywhere,  {No  forwarding  address) 

AGE:  Indeterminate 

PROFESSION:  World's  pre-eminent  authority  in 
psycho-ceramics. 

HOBBIES:  Traveling,  ambulation,  excursionary 
ventures. 

LAST  BOOK  READ:  Brown:  A  Pictorial  Album 

LAST  ACCOMPLISHMENT:  Did  not  appear  to  deliver 
the  lecture  "Of  Poets  and  Potsherds:  The  Crumbling 
Society  from  the  New  Wave  to  the  New  Right"  at  Oxford, 
Yale,  Wright's  State,  and  Fairfield  Berber  College. 

QUOTE:  "Wherever  I  go,  there's  one  thing  I  always  take 
with  me  —  Brown:  A  Pictorial  Album  —  unless,  of 
course,  I  leave  home  without  it." 

PROFILE:  World's  greatest  traveler,  inventor, 
specializes  in  itineracy,  always  pulling  up  stakes  before 
they're  well-done. 

MOTTO:  Dulce  et  decorum  est  disipere  in  loco. 

(It  is  pleasant  and  proper  to  be  foolish  now  and  then.) 


±6S^  Carberry  can  send  me copy(ies) 

of  Brown:  A  Pictorial  Album  at  $36.50  a  copy 
(which  includes  $1 .50  for  postage  and  handling). 


My  check  for  $_ 


,  made  payable  to 

Brown  University,  is  enclosed.  (Send  to  Brown 
Alumni  Monthly,  Box  1854,  Brown  University, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912.) 


NAME,  CLASS 
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CITY.  STATE.  ZIP 

Please  allow  six  weeks  for  delivery. 
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